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Original Poeirp. 


THE STRICKEN LEAVES. 
BY MRS. E. KINNEY. 


Ta: Autumn sun went down in royal glory, 
Tinting the clouds, till all the West did seem 

Like some rare scene of Oriental story, 
Gorgeous and dazzling as a fairy dream ! 


But ah, too soon the bright enchantment faded, 
And swarthy giants stood against the sky, 
Whose figures here and there earth darkly shaded, 
Till Night outstretched her ebon canopy. 
Then, one by one were lit the starry tapers, 
And in the east a lamp of silver hung ; 
When, noiselessly as rise the summer vapors, 
A spirit walked the forest leaves among. 


Slowly he passed, on every green tree breathing, 
While they affrighted not a leaf did stir, 
Though, when his breath their branches was 
enwreathing, 
Each felt the chillness of the sepulchre. 


But morning dawned—the sun uprose in bright- 
ness, 
And hasan the stricken wovdland sent his 


c. 


When, from the countless leaves a veil of white- 
ness 
Glistening a moment, vanished as a dream! 
The flattering rays, with warmth the trees re- 
kindled, 
And blushes all the quivering leaves o’er- 


spread ; 
Bat ah, to half its size each one had dwindled, 
And their bright color was the hectic red ! 


Yet Nature, like the glorious dolphin dying, 
More beautiful than in im pe seemed, 
And in the still air, while the woods kept sighing, 
with a gorgeousness unearthly gleamed. 


The sober ash tree stood in splendor golden— 
The maple in imperial crimson shone, 
tod the strong-hearted oak, though gnarled and 


o ’ 
Put on fantastic colors not its own. 


Each reaes hill—each wood-crowned mountain 
oary 
Peered in new lustre through its veil of mist, 
robbed of emerald hues, earth wore a glory 
Lent by the topaz and the amethyst. 
VOL. v."No. 19. 


Ah! could it all be beauty’s hollow semblance, 
And seem so real—so divinely fair ? 
Alas! with every scene came sad remembrance 
That the Frost-Sriir had been breathing 
there. 


THE FREE GALLERY OF THE AMERICAN ART- 
UNION. 


Here at last the arts of beauty 
In their fittest home abide, 
Not beneath the gilded ceilings 

Of the palaces of pride ; 

Not in lordly shrines sequestered, 
For the favored few alone,” 4 
But in simple halls whose portals 

Open to the world are thrown ! 


Close beside the whirl incessant] 
Of the city’s ceaseless din, 
Free to all who choose to enter, 
Is the wealth of art within ; 
And the rich man and the poor man, 
Turning from the crowded street, 
In the fellowship of feeling, 
Here as equals still may meet! 


Here the child may stray at pleasure, 
And his eager gaze beholds,* 
All the marvels that the magic 
Of the painter’s art unfolds ; 
While the forms of grace around him, 
Rising on his raptured sight, 
Quicken all his youthful fancyj 
With a new and strange delight. 


Here the care-worn son of traffic, 
Lingering for a moment’s glance, 
Catches from the glowing canvas, 
Like the glimmerings of a trance, 
Many a golden glimpse of beauty, 
That with pure and vivid rays, 
Lights again his wasted memories; 
With the joys of happier days. 


Not forgotten, not unheeded, 
Are the magic spells of art, 
Through the senses swiftly gliding, 
Soon they reach the inmost heart ; 
Waking all the gentler feelings, 
That have slumbered long alone, 
And the world’s harsh discords tuning , 
To a calmer holier tone! 


Ah ’tis well to scatter freely, 
Waiting till they spring again, 
Thus the precious seeds of beauty, | 
Broadcast in the hearts of men ; | 
Who may know how rich the harvest 
That their silent growth shall claim, 
In the loftier thoughts of virtue, 
And the nobler deeds of fame ! 


Jacques Du Monpe. 
New York, October, 1849. 


(Courier and Enquirer.) 





Proceedings of Societies, Xr. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


(Reported expressly for the Literary World } 
A Semi-annvaL meeting of this Society was 
held on the 24th and 25th ult., at the house 
of Mr. Salisbury in New Haven. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Rosinson, in the chair. 

Letters from several members were read, 
expressing regret at being detained from at- 
tending the meeting; also from several gen- 
tlemen acknowledging the notification of their 





election as members of the Society ; also from 
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various Public Institutions, acknowledging the 
donation of copies of the Society’s Journal, 

The following letters were also read :— 

From Mr. Charles B. Welles, dated Cairo 
(Egypt), December 8, 1848, relative to a col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities now for sale in 
that city. ‘The writer says: “ As the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt fall legitimately within the 
provinee of the Society, I have thought it well 
to send you the catalogue and some prints 
of a museum, which a gentleman has been 
collecting for some years in Cairo, and now 
the best in Egypt. Lepsius has pronounced 
its value to be some thousand pounds, and Sir 
J. Gardner Wilkinson says the collector does 
not know its value. In addition to the cata- 
logue printed two years ago, numberless arti- 
cles of value have been added, and several 
pepyris bilingual, of great beauty and interest. 

o America it would be highly valuable, as 
it is the only museum to be obtained of the 
fast disappearing monuments of ancient Egypt. 
Even the collections of Mohammed Ali and 
the late Ibrahim Pasha, fall far below it; for 
the government destroys daily with reckless 
hand, instead of preserving, antiquities. I 
should be pleased, for the interests of science, 
if it could be bought by some institution in 
the United States. If you see in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, or the Philosophical So- 
ciety, or any college or institution, an oppor- 
tunity to dispose thereof, it would do much 
to form the nucleus of a collection or school 
of antiquarian science.” This communication 
was referred by the Corresponding Secretary 
to Professor Henry, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who writes in reply, 
that the Institution has the prospect of obtain- 
ing possession of a similar collection, made 
by Colonel Cohen, which, if not sold, may be 
—— there. 

‘rom Rev. H. W. De Forest, M.D., dated 
Beirut, March 29, 1849, promising to endea- 
vor to copy for the Society the arrow-headed 
inscription at Nahr el-Kelb, in the vicinity of 
that city. These have never yet been pub- 
lished, although a copy in plaster was made 
many years ago, which is now in the British 
Museum. 

From Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, dated Caleutta, 
Apri: 7, 1849, who writes: “Having diseo- 
vered a region in Oriental Literature that has 
hitherto been but partially explored, 1 have 
chosen to place all irrelevant subjects, for a 
time, in abeyance, that I may give this parti- 
cular one a thorough examination. I refer to 
Hindi and Hindustani biography and biblio- 
graphy. TI have already ascertained the ex- 
istence of nearly twice the quantity of mate. 
rials that M. De Tassy availed himself of for 
the compilation of his admirable ‘ Histoire de 
la Littérature Hindoui et Hindoustani.’ M. De 
Tassy’s work, I may observe, is especially 
defective with re to the literature of the 
Hindui and Brajbhakha (the dialect of Braj). — 
I am, at the same time, engaged in preparin 
a paperon the subject adverted to, for the Asi- 
atic Society of Bengal, which has generously 
granted me pecuniary aid, to a considerable 
amount, for the purpose of making for its 
library a complete collection of Tazkiras 
(memoirs) of the ports of India and Persia.” 

From Rev. Dr. J. Perkins, dated Oroomiah 
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(Persia), July 3, 1849, who writes: “ I was 
prevented from mating the visit to Van, last 
year, which I had contemplated. I still in- 
dulge the hope of seeing the place at no dis- 
tant day; and shall feel a peculiar pleasure, 
whenever I make the journey, in we you 
some notices of it. The journey which I have 
mentioned as having recently made, was to 
Mosal. The tour from Oroomiah to that 
city, and back, led me across the Koordish 
mountains by two routes, both affording much 
very wild, interesting scenery. I visited Nim- 
rood and the ruins opposite Mosul. I took 
somewhat copious notes of our routes to and 
from Mosul, as also of my observations during 
my visit in that city, which I have copied out 
and forwarded to Dr. Anderson. othing 
can surpass the interest of the ruins of Nim- 
rood. As you will, doubtless, have seen Mr. 
Layard’s book, entitled ‘ Nineveh and its Re- 
mains,’ | need attempt no description of those 
ruins. I have not seen this book ; but from 
my knowledge of its author, and the ample- 
ness of his materials, I feel confident that 
it will far surpass the highest anticipations 
formed in regard to it. It is now more than 
a year since | commenced translating a short 
history of Alexandria, which we found among 
the Nestorians, in the Syriac language. It 
possesses interest mainly from its position, 
and as a specimen of the puerile character of 
much of the literature of these regions, being 
loaded with heathen and Mohammedan fables. 
I hope to forward it to you some time.” 

Letters from the several secretaries of the 
Presbyterian, the Episcopal, the Baptist, and 
the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Boards, 
give the Society ground to anticipate an active 
interest in its objects, on the _ of the Mis- 
sionaries of these Boards in tern lands, in 
addition to that already awakened among the 
Missionaries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners. 

Books were presented in the name of the 
German Oriental Society, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
various private individuals at home and 
abroad. 

Several antique bronzes from Mt. Lebanon 
were laid on the table, presented to the Societ 
by Mr. John De Forest; also, a rich head- 
dress, such as is worn by the married women 
of Mt. Lebanon at the present day, the gift of 
Dr. De Forest, of Beirut. 

The following papers were read at this 
meeting -— 

By Rev. H. G. O. Dwight of Constantinople. 
—A catalogue of all the works, or portions of 
the works, of the early Fathers, now existing 
in the Armenian language, so far as ascer- 
tained, in the order of their antiquity, with 
preliminary observations on the value of the 
Christian Literature of the Armenians, with 
reference to the understanding of the Church 
Fathers, and the decision of the question what 
really came from their hands, and what is 
apocryphal. Most of the translations men- 
tioned exist only in eomrmey °F 

By Mr. W. W. Turner of New York.—An 
account of a Japanese Romance edited and 
translated into German by Dr. Pfizmaier of 
Vienna. Mr. Turner began by stating that 
two series of events are now in operation, 
which promise to lay open to us, at perhaps no 
very distant period, the interesting Kingdom of 
Japan. These are the reiterated attempts 
made by various European nations, as well as 
by Americans, to obtain a share in the com- 
merce of that country, which for two centu- 
ries past has been restricted to the Chinese and 





Dutch ; and the efforts beginning to be made by 
scholars to gain an accurate knowledge of the 
Japanese tongue, the most successful of whom, 
so far as known, are Mr. S. W. Williams, a 
member of the Society resident in Canton, 
and Dr. Pfizmaier. A sketch was then given 
of Dr. Pfizmaier’s labors in studying the 
language and publishing the work in ques- 
tion, the first Japanese book ever printed with 
movable types; which was followed by an 
outline of the plot, and some remarks on cer- 
tain peculiarities of the composition, 

By Professor Hadley of Yale College.—On 
the forms of the Substantive Verb in Greek, 
illustrated by a comparison with the Sanskrit 
and with other cognate languages. The ob- 
ject of this paper was to demonstrate the essen- 
tial regularity of the Greek verb, by showing 
that it was originally subject to the general sys- 
tem of verbal inflexion, and that its apparent 
anomalies are owing to the influence of eu- 
phonic laws, which have prevailed in the for- 
mation of the language. 

By the Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Salis- 
bury, for Rev. W. G. Schauffler of Constan- 
tinople.—On Shabathai Zevi, a Pseudo-Mes- 
siah, and his followers, including a translation 
ofa communication recently made to the writer, 
in Turkish, by one of the chief men ofthe sect, 
in which he gives a simple and candid state- 
ment of some of the articles of their faith. This 
Judzo-Muhammedan sect originated about 
the middle of the 17th century, at Smyrna, 
and still exists; although its members are little 
known as such, but profess Muhammedanism 
or Judaism, to cover their real opinions. Its 
literary basis is the esoteric Jewish system of 
doctrine called the Cabbala, the maturest fruit 
of which is the Book of Zohar, dating from the 
close of the 13th century. 

By the Corresponding Secretary. —Transla- 
tion of Arabic manuscripts relative to the 
Muhammedan sects of the Bakiriyeh, the 
Nusairiyeh, and the Isma’iliyeh. The originals 
of these documents were recently obtained in 
Syria by Rev. E. Smith, from Mikhail Mesha- 
ka of Damascus, and by M. Von Wildenbruch, 
Prussian Consul General for Syria, and his 
dragoman M. Catafago, who courteously per- 
mitted copies to be tae. They are of uncer- 
tain date, but, with one exception, emanated 
from the sects themselves, and afford a very 
satisfactory insight into their peculiarities of 
doctrine, of which but little has been known 
hitherto. The Nusairiyeh, or Ansariyeh, and 
the Isma’iliyeh, are intimately connected with 
the history of the crusades; and remains of 
them are found, at the present day, in various 
parts of Mt. Lebanon. In the theology, 
cosmogony, and moral system set forth in these 
documents, is seen a singular intermingling 
with the teachings of the Kuran, of foreign 
philosophy and > le belonging to other reli- 
gious systems, which may lead to some inte- 
resting inferences. 


By the Corresponding Secretary, for Dr. 
De Forest of Beirut—aA journal of a tour 
made in May last, from Beirut to Sidon, and 
across the Litany (Leontes) at Kul’at esh-Shu- 
kif, to Hasbeiya; thence to Banias, and 
along “ the western slope of a low hill of vol- 
eanic rock, the hill which borders the eastern 
side of the Huleh and this of the valley 
of the Jordan,” to Lake Huleh, and so on the 
eastern side of it as far as Jisr Binat Ya’kub, 
where the Jordan was crossed ; and thence, by 
Kades and Hunin, back to the crossing of 
the Litany at Kul’at esh-Shukif, and by the 
way of Jerjua, “nearly at the summit of a 
peak cleft from Jebel Rihan, by an immense 
gorge in which the Zahrany, or Flowery 





i , 
Zin, Ammatur, 
This excursion 
ountain scenery 


River, has its source,” to Jez 
Bteddin, Abeih, and Beirut. 
presented a variety of grand m 


the interest of which was heightened by the 


f ruins of Sara. ' 
Pheenician struc. 


not unfrequent occurrence o 
cenic, Roman, and, perhaps, 
tures. The region passed through, east , 
Lake Huleh, had not before been visited . ‘ 
any Frank traveller. Of the castle call , 
Kufat esh-Shukif, the “Belfort” of the Ca. 
ders, Dr. De Forest speaks as follows: « We 
slept by the gate, after rummaging the old 
castle even to its chapel at the top—a famous 
old robber’s nest—for whose surrender wit) 
out a blow the Arab historians are especially 
grateful and devout. Its strength, before the 
introduction of ‘ villanous saltpetre,’ must haye 
been formidable; and being stationed above 
the crossing of the Litany, it must have been of 

at service in defending the nicelands between 
it and the sea from the incursions of Arabs 
The prospect here is one of those extensive 
Lebanon views which often combine the grand 
and beautiful so strikingly. Old Mount Her. 
mon with snowy top was east of us, and the 
intervening space was intersected with ridges, 
on one of which is Mer} Ayun; the castle of 
Banias (Caesarea Philippi) on its crag was 
over against us and dimly seen in the distance; 
Hauran was stretched out south of Hermon. 
Just beneath us crawled the Litany, like an 
immensely long silvered serpent, winding at 
the base of the lofty precipice on which we 
were; south and south-west we saw the hills 
of Safed, and west, a green, rolling table. 
land, covered with wheat and barley, and 
sprinkled with villages, and seeming to termi- 
nate its diminishing undulations at the sea; 
north, we had our own mountains of the 
Druzes. The main castle had a great number 
of rooms, curiously packed around the rude 
ledge it crowns. The whole is surrounded by 
a wide ditch; and numerous large reservoirs, 
some even now used by the poor people below, 
showed the care taken to provide the garrison 
with water. The stable, within the outer 
gates, yet has its stone mangers for the horses 
in good repair. A square fort, on a crag five 
minutes south, once added to the defences o/ 
the place and served Jizzar Pasha for a place 
to plant cannon, with which he battered the 
walls in the last siege of Kul’at esh-Shukif. A 
hill north of us was occupied two years by 
Lady E. Stanhope. The historical associa- 
tions, like the view on every side, brougit 
together a strange assemblage of objects.” 
He thus describes what he saw at Kades, the 
ancient Kedesh Naphtali: “ Three hours and 
five minutes from the bridge (Jisr Binat 
Ya’kub) we reached Kades, or Kedesh Naph- 
tali, a city of refuge of old. It is on a rocky 
ridge above a beautiful plain. We stopped at 
a ruined structure a few minutes from the vil 
lage and below it. It is some thirty-five ‘eet 
square, and seems once to have been covered 
witha dome. It has vaults, now used, and pro- 
bably of old, as places of sepulture. Nume- 
rous large and small sarcophagi are neat 
and a ruined temple with part of its walls and 
one ornamental door-post standing. It is on 
low hill, whose dynes are smoothed, and its top 
levelled. Corinthian capitals and broken 
columns lie scattered about it. Tombs are cut 
in the rock on the eastern and northern _ 
of the hill. ‘The speck of mountain on wh'c 
the modern village stands has a steep slope ra 
all sides, except where it is attached ‘0! 
main hill. There a shallow excavation, . 
tural or artificial, defended it from pel : 
sides seemi 


have been pared off, & 
point rounded, oa its top levelled. ‘The whole 
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covered with buildings, and this 
i oo seme the stronghold. A Le capitals 
ind columns of the Corinthian order were 
through the village, and large num- 
irs of hewn stones.” Of the source of the 
qabrany he says: “ The fountain at the head 
of the river Zahrany was once conducted in a 
Roman (7) aqueduct, which wound around the 
hill below Jerjua, where are the remains of an 
uch. It thence inclined towards Jeb’a, below 
whieh vi a gorge was crossed by a lofty 
arch now broken. The aqueduct takes the 
jirection of Sidon ; and it is said that it can be 
traced to the ve en amogr of that city, distant 
ix hours from the fountain. Like all aque- 
jucts, this by tradition is attributed to Zubei- 
deh (the wife of Harun er-Rashid), as all 
droctures on localities of Scripture interest 
are set down to the credit of Helena. They 
told me that, when asked how she had suc- 
ceeded in so difficult a work, Zubeideh replied, | 
‘Why I built it with my money and my men,’ | 
giving no glory to God; and soon afterwards 
an earthquake destroyed the solid arches, and 
humbled the pride of the Moslem princess.” 
The Corresponding Secretary also made an 
oral communication, suggesting a close affinity 
between the alphabet of the Tuarycks, a Berber 
tribe of the Great Sahara, and the Himyaritic 
of southern Arabia. The former was first 
communicated entire, in 1846, by M. Boisount, 
captain of artillery at Algiers, to a French sa- 
vat. M. De Saulcy also published it in the 
“Journal Asiatique” for March last. But its 
existence, and some of its characters, were 
known several years since; and learned men 
have for some time recognised its identity with 
the alphabet of the Libyan or Numidian in- 


scription, nding to a Pheenician, on the 
pr of Thugga, or Dugga, to which 
Mr. Catherwood, on architectural grounds, 
stated in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the American Ethnological Society, assigns 
an antiquity not far below the first settlement 
of the country by the Pheenicians. It now 
appears that the Tuaryck alphabet, in more 
than half of all its characters, bears a close re- 
semblance to the Himyaritic, as decyphered by 
the joint labors of Gesenius and Roediger ; and 
the latter would seem to be derived from the 
former, although in some cases the Himyari- 
tie has preserved the more ancient forms, and 
in some the Ethiopic comes in between to 
link the two together. A critical comparison 
of all these alphabets may help to determine 
the interesting question of the African or Ara- 
bian origin of the Himyaritic and Ethiopic al- 
phabets, which is at present wholly unsettled ; 
and may also require some modification of the 
view, now generally received, that the Ethio- 
alphabet is derived from the Himyaritic. 
may be added, as attaching additional in- 
terest to the su affinity between the 
Tuaryck and Himyaritic alphabets, that Arab 
authors have handed down to us traditions of 
nilitary expeditions made by Himyaritic sove- 
reigns into the Berber countries and Nigritia, 
ata remote period, which cannot at present be 
definitely fixed, but undoubtedly long prior to 
the Christian era. 

The President made some remarks on the 
results of the United States Expedition to the 
Sea under Lieut. Lynch, compared with 

the results of grtnading ivactigntises. 
The Corresponding Secretary introduced the 
of late excursions from the eastern 
Coast of Africa, between 33° and 5° 8. L., 
into hitherto unknown regions of the interior, 
made by Rev. Dr. Rebmann and Rev. Dr. 
Knapp, Missionaries of the Church Missiona- 
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ty Society; but time failed. A few particu- 








lars, drawn from the last number of the Jour- 
nal of the German Oriental Society, may here 
be stated. In October, 1847, Mr. Rebmann, 
by way of experiment, visited Kadiaro, distant 
about 120 miles from the coast, “an isolated 
mountain 5000 feet high, towering above the 
vast wilderness which commences near 44° 8S. 
L. and extends far into the interior of the con- 
tinent;” where he found a quiet, well-disposed 
people, under slight social restraints, engaged 
in traffic with the coast in ivory, kalabashes, 
aromatics, &c., and speaking a language 
closely akin to that of the Wanikas of the 
coast, among whom he labors as a missionary. 
The climate he found to be excellent, and the 
scenery, majestic. In April, 1848, Mr. Reb- 
mann penetrated to the distance of about 360 
miles into the interior, north and north-west of 
Mombas, to Jagga, the seat of a despotic 
chief; where he saw a very lofty mountain, 
called Killi-mandsharo, having its summit 
covered with perpetual snow. “ The Suahili,” 
says Dr. Knapp, “ who have no knowledge of 
snow, told us formerly much about this moun- 
tain, and said it was all silver on its top, but 
the Pepo, or evil spirits, would not let people 
ascend it. We regarded this as superstition, 
yet thought there might be some physical cause 
at the bottom of it. But now the mystery is 
solved. The silver is the snow; and the Pepo 
are the cold, which may well kill, or lame, 
these half-naked Africans.” From this snow- 
mountain the Pangani, under the name of 
Lomi, takes its rise, which flows into the sea 
opposite Zanzibar, and also otherrivers. The 
language of Jagga Mr. Rebmann ascertained 
to be nearly related to the Suahili; and roots of 
Suahili words, whose radicals are not traceable 
in this dialect, could be discovered in that 
of Jagga. Between April and September, 
1848, Dr. Knapp made an excursion to Usam- 
bara, lying north-west. On the borders of the 
country which is subject to the chief of Usam- 
bara, where his daughter rules in his name, a 
woman but little distinguished from others, 
who labors with her own hands in company 
with her slaves, he was obliged to wait for per- 
mission to proceed. Having obtained this, he 
quitted a level country through which he had 
thus far been travelling, and entered a moun- 
tainous region of “ altogether a Swiss aspect,” 
having lofty precipices and deep ravines, water- 
falls, torrents, and forests, and a keen air. 
After a journey of more than ten days from 
its commencement, Dr. Knapp reached the 
residence of the chief, whose title is “the 
Lion is He himself,” who appeared to maintain 
a settled government. Trade is carried on 
from here with the coast. Our traveller re- 
turned another way than that by which he 
went, passing the mouth of the Pangani. He 
took the course he did in order to come down 
upon the Suahili of the coast, rather than to 
make their country his starting point ; as they 
might have interfered with his visiting the in- 
terior, through fear of injury to their traffic. 
Dr. Knapp expresses the hope that the full 
journals oP Mr. Rebmann’s excursion, and of 
his own, the latter filling ninety folio pages, 
will be published by the Church Missionary 
Society in London; and adds, what is perhaps 
the most interesting part of the communication 
from which the foregoing sketches have been 
drawn: “ My face is now straight for Uni- 
amesi and Western Africa. hether it be 
God’s will that this long, hazardous, and diffi- 
cult journey should be undertaken, or not, must 
be left to be determined by circumstances. I 
think, however, that the case is clear, and that 
a missionary is even under obligations to make 
this journey ; as the Suahili language makes it 
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possible for him to speak of God’s great doings 
in and for humanity, in Christ, nearly to the 
West, without an interpreter.” In another 
place he also says: “ We have now become 
better acquainted with Eastern Africa, and 
have travelled over a surface of at least 600 
English miles. The key to the interior is in 
our hands; and it is only, now, a matter of 
financial consideration, whether our Society 
will allow to me and my dear friend, Mr. Reb- 
mann, from seven to eight hundred dollars, in 
order to make a journey to Uniamesi, and 
thence further towards the west coasts, and 
thus at once to solve all questions about the 
mysterious interior, as far as can be on a 


transient journey. I have found a Suahili who , 


declares that he has been within only four 
day’s journey of the west coast. Certain it is 
that he was in Uniamesi, where is formed as it 
were the water-shed of the East and West 
African caravans and their routes. He de- 
clares that he went in fifty days from Uniamesi 
to the river Udshambarra, whence one goes by 
water to the West African coast. This is 
evidently the Congo, or (since the land- 
journey is northward from Uniamesi) a part of 
the Niger.” 


Passages from New Books. 


Mr. Metvitte’s “Redburn : his First Voyage, 
being the Sailor Boy Confessions and Re- 
miniscences of the Son of a Gentleman, in 
the Merchant Service,” will appear imme- 
diately from the press of the Harpers, ar- 
rangements having been completed for its 
simultaneous appearance in London. The 
following passages which we are cnabled to 
publish in advance exhibit the style and 
manner of the volume, which is eminently 
attractive throughout--a piece of fresh natural 
composition of the ocean life, which shows 
that there is no such thing as exhausting na- 
ture while there is reality in the description. 
The extracts, though strongly contrasted, by 
no means indicate the great variety of the 
book. Mr. Melville proves himself in this 
work the De Foe of the Ocean. 


REDBURN CONTEMPLATES MAKING A SOCIAL 
CALL ON THE CAPTAIN IN HIS CALIN. 

What reminded’ me most forcibly of my 
ignominious condition, was the widely altered 
manner of the captain towards me. I had 
thought him a fine, funny gentleman, full of 
mirth and good humor, and good will to 
seamen, and one who could not fail to appre- 
ciate the difference between me and the rude 
sailors among whom I was thrown. Indeed, 
I had made no doubt that he would in some 
special manner take me under his protection, 
and prove a kind friend and benefactor to me; 
as I had heard that some sea-captains are 
fathers to their crew; and so they are; but 
such fathers as Solomon’s precepts tend to 
make—severe and chastising fathers, fathers 
whose sense of duty overcomes the sense of 
love, and who every day, in some sort, play 
the part of Brutus, who ordered his son away 
to execution, as I have read in our old family 
Plutarch. 

Yes, I thought that Captain Riga, for Riga 
was his name, would be attentive and consi- 
derate to me, and strive to cheer me up, and 
comfort me in my lonesomeness. I did not 
even deem it at all impossible that he would 
invite me down into the cabin of a pleasant 
night, to ask me questions concerning my 
parents, and prospects in life; besides obtain- 
ing from me some anecdotes touching my 
great-uncle, the illustrious senator; or give 
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me a slate and pencil, and teach me problems | 


in navigation; or perhaps engage me at a 
game of chess. I even thought he might in- 
vite me to dinner on a sunny Sunday, and 
help me plentifully to the nice cabin fare, as 
knowing how distasteful the salt beef and 
pork, and hard biscuit of the forecastle, must 
at first be to a boy like me, who had always 
lived ashore, and at home. 

And I could not help regarding him with 
— emotions, almost of tenderness and 
ove, as the last visible link in the chain of 
associations which bound me to my home. 
For, while yet in port, I had seen him and 
Mr. Jones, my brother’s friend, standing to- 
gether and conversing; so that from the cap- 
tain to my brother there was but one inter- 
mediate step; and my brother and mother 
and sisters were one. 

And this reminds me how often I used to 

s by the Sey on deck, where I remem- 

red Mr. Jones had stood when he first 
visited the ship lying at the wharf; and how 
I tried to convince myself that it was indeed 
true that he had stood there, though now the 
ship was so far away on the wide Atlantic 
Ocean, and he perhaps was walking down 
Wall-street, or sitting reading the newspaper 
in his counting-room, while poor I was so 
differently employed. 

When two or three days had passed with- 
out the captain’s speaking to me in any way, 
or sending word into the forecastle that he 
wished me to drop into the cabin to pay my 
respects, I began to think whether I should 
not make the first advances, and whether in- 
deed he did not expect it of me, since I was 
but a boy, and he a man; and perhaps that 
might have been the reason why he had not 
spoken to me yet, deeming it movre proper 
and respectful for me to address him first. 
I thought he might be offended, too, espe- 
cially if he were a proud man, with tender 
feelings. So one evening, a little before 
sundown, in the second dog-watch, when 
there was no more work to be done, I con- 
cluded to call and see him. 

After drawing a bucket of water, and hav- 
ing a good wash, to get off some of the 
chicken-coop stains, I went down into the 
forecastle to dress myself as neatly as I could. 
I put on a white shirt in place of my red one, 
and got into a pair of cloth trowsers instead 
of my duck ones, and put on my new pumps, 
and then carefully brashin my shooting 
jacket, I put that on over all, so that upon 
the whole I made quite a genteel figure, at 
least for a forecastle, though I would not 
have looked so well in a drawing-room. 

When the sailors saw me thus employed, 
they did not know what to make of it, and 
wanted to know whether I was dressing to 
go ashore ; I told them no, for we were then 
out of sight of land; but that I was going to 
pay my respects to the captain. Upon which 
they all laughed and shouted, as if I were a 
simpleton; though there seemed nothing so 
very simple in going to make an evening call 
upon a friend. Then some of them tried to 
dissuade me, saying I was green and raw; 
but Jackson, who was looking on, cried out, 
with a hideous grin, “ Let him go, let him go, 
men—he is 4 nice boy. Let him go; the 
captain has some nuts and raisins for him.” 
And so he was going on, when one of his 
violent fits of coughing seized him, and he 
almost choked. 

As I was about leaving the forecastle, I 
happened to look at my hands, and seeing 
them stained all over of a deep yellow, for 
that morning the mate had set me to tarring 





some strips of canvas for the rigging, I 
thought it would never do to present myself 
before a gentleman that way; so for want of 
kids, I slipped on a pair of woollen mittens, 
which my mother had knit for me to carry to 
sea. As I was putting them on, Jackson 
asked me whether he shouldn’t call a carriage ; 
and another bade me not forget to present his 
best respects to the skipper. I left them all 
tittering, and coming on deck was passing the 
cook-house, when the old cook called after 
me, saying I had forgot my cane. 

But I did not heed their impudence, and 
was walking straight towards the cabin-door 
on the quarier-deck, when the chief mate met 
me. I touched my hat, and was passing him, 
when, after staring at me till I thought his 
eyes would burst out, he all at once caught 
me by the collar, and with a voice of thunder, 
wanted to know what I meant by playing 
such tricks aboard a ship that he was mate of? 
I told him to let go of me, or I would com- 
plain to my friend the captain, whom I in- 
tended to visit that evening. Upon this he 
gave me such a whirl round, that I thought 
the Gulf Stream was in my head; and then 
shoved me forward, roaring out I know not 
what. Meanwhile the sailors were all stand- 
ing round the windlass looking aft, mightily 
tickled. 

Seeing I could not effect my object that 


night, I thought it best to defer it for the pre- | 


sent; and returning among the sailors, Jack- 
son asked me how I had found the captain, 
and whether the next time I went, I would 
not take a friend along and introduce him. 

The upshot of this business was, that before 
I went to sleep that night, I felt well satisfied 
that it was not customary for sailors to call on 
the captain in the cabin ; and I began to have 
an inkling of the fact that I had acted like a 
fool ; but it all arose from my ignorance of sea 
usages. 

And here I may as well state, that I never 
saw the inside of the cabin during the whole 
interval that elapsed from our sailing till our 
return to New York; though I often used 
to get a peep at it through a little pane of glass, 
set in the house on deck, just before the helm, 
where a watch was kept hanging for the 
helmsman to strike the half hours by, with his 


little bell in the binnacle, where the compass | 


was. And it used to be the great amusement 
of the sailors to look in through the pane of 
glass, when they stood at the wheel, and watch 
the proceedings in the cabin; especially when 
the steward was setting the table for dinner, 
or the captain was lounging over a decanter of 
wine on a little mahogany stand, or playing 
the game called solifaire, at cards, of an even- 
ing; for at times he was all alone with his 
dignity ; though, as will ere long be shown, he 
generally had one pleasant companion, whose 
society he did not dislike. 

The day following my attempt to drop in at 
the cabin, I happened to be making fast a 
rope on the quarter-deck, when the captain 
suddenly made his appearance, promenading 
up and down, and smoking a cigar. He 
looked very good-humored and amiable, and 
it being just after his dinner, I thought that 
this, to be sure, was just the chance I wanted. 

I waited a little while, thinking he would 
speak to me himself; but as he did not, I went 
up to him, and began by saying it was a very 
sleieant day, and hoped he was very well. I 
never saw a man fly into such a rage; I 
thought he was going to knock me down ; but 
after standing speechless awhile, he all at once 
plucked his cap from his head and threw it at 
me. I don’t know what impelled me, but I ran 





to the lee-scuppers where it fell 
and gave it to him with a bow : 
came runni up, and thrust me fory: 
again ; and after he had got me as fur Te 
windlass, he wanted to know whether | ken 
crazy or not; for if I was, he would put me in 
irons + off, and have done with it. 

But I assured him I was in my right mind 
and knew perfectly well that I had been treated 
in the most rude and ungentlemanly manner 
both by him and Captain Riga. Upon this, he 
rapped out a great oath, and told me if | ever 
repeated what I had done that evening or ever 
again presumed so much as to lift my hat to 
the captain, he would tie me into the rigging 
and keep me there until I learned better man. 
ners. “ You are very green,” said he, « byt 
Pilripenyou.” Indeed this chief mate seemed 
to have the keeping of the dignity of the 
captain ; who, in some sort, seemed too digni. 
fied personally to protect his own dignity. © 

I thought this strange enough, to be repri- 
manded, and charged with rudeness for an act 
of common civility. However, seeing how 
matters stood, I resolved to let the captain 
alone for the future, particularly as he had 
shown himself so deficient in the ordinary 
breeding of a gentleman. And I could hardly 
credit it, that this was the same man who had 
been so very civil, and polite, and witty, when 
Mr. Jones and I called upon him in port. 

But this astonishment of mine was much in- 
creased, when some days after, a storm came 
upon us, and the captain rushed out of the 
cabin in his nightcap, and nothing else but his 
shirt on; and Gostie up on the poop, began to 
jump up and down, and curse and swear, and 
call the men aloft all manner of hard names, 
just like a common loafer in the street. 

Besides all this, too, I noticed that while we 
were at sea, he wore nothing but old shabby 
clothes, very different from the glossy suit [ 
had seen him in at our first interview, and after 
that on the steps of the City Hotel, where he 
always boarded when in New York. Now, he 
wore nothing but old-fashioned snuff-colored 
coats, with high collars and short waists ; and 
faded, short-legged pantaloons, very tight about 
the knees ; and vests that did not conceal his 
waistbands, owing to their being so short, just 
like a little boy’s. And his hats were all 
caved in, and battered, as if they had been 
knocked about in a cellar; and his boots were 
sadly patched. Indeed, | began to think that 
he was but a shabby fellow after all; particu- 
larly as his whiskers lost their gloss, and he 
went days together without shaving; and his 
hair, by a sort of miracle, began to grow of a 
pepper and salt color, which might have been 
owing, though, to his discontinuing the use of 
some kind of dye while at sea. | put him 
down as a sort of impostor ; and while ashore, 
a gentleman on false pretences ; for no gentle- 
man would have treated another gentleman as 
he did me. 

Yes, Captain Riga, thought I, you are 1 
gentleman, and you know it! 

A LIVING CORPSE. 

It was destined that our departure from the 
English strand should be marked by a tragical 
event, akin to the sudden end of the suicide, 
which had so strongly impressed me on quitting 
the American shore. 

Of the three newly shipped men, who a 
state of intoxication had been brought on owe 
at the dock gates, two were able to be engage 
at their duties in four or five hours after or 
ting the pier. But the third man yet lay" 
his bunk, in the self-same posture in which - 
limbs had been adjusted by the crimp wh¢ 
deposited him there. 


————. 
’ picked it up, 
When the mate 
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was down on the ship’s papers as 
Niguel Saveda, and for Miguel. Saveda the 
chief mate at last came forward, shouting 
jown the forecastle-scuttle, and commanding 
hig instant presence on deck. But the 
wilors answered for their new comrade; 
iving the mate to understand that Miguel was 
eh fast locked in his trance, and could not 
obey him; when, muttering his usual impre- 
cation, the mate retired to the quarter- 


This was in the first dog-watch, from four 
to six in the evening. At about three bells in 
the next watch, Max the Dutchman, who, like 
most old seamen, was something of a physician 
in cases of drunkenness, recommended that 
Miguel’s clothing should be removed, in order 
that he should lie more comfortably. But 
Jackson, who would seldom let anything be 
done in the forecastle that was not proposed 
by himself, capriciously forbade this pro- 
ceeding. ae 

So the sailor still lay out of sight in his 
bunk, which was in the extreme angle of the 
forecastle, behind the bowsprit-bitts—two stout 
timbers rooted in the ship’s keel. An hour or 
two afterwards, some of the men observed a 
strange odor in the forecastle, which was 
attributed to the presence of some dead rat 
among the hollow spaces in the side planks ; 
for some days before, the forecastle had been 
smoked out, to extirpate the vermin over- 
ruoning her. At midnight, the larboard watch, 
to which I belonged, turned out ; and instantly 
asevery man waked, he exclaimed ai the now 
intolerable smell, supposed to be heightened 
by the shaking up of the bilge-water, from the 
ship’s rolling. 

“Blast that rat!” cried the Greenlander. 

“He’s blasted already,” said Jackson, who 
in his drawers had crossed over to the bunk of 
Miguel. “It’s a water-rat, shipmates, that’s 
dead; and here he is”’—and with that, he 
dragged forth the sailor’s arm, exclaiming, 
“Dead as a timber-head !” 

Upon this the men rushed towards the bunk, 
om with the light, which he held to the man’s 

e. 

“No, he’s not dead,” he cried, as the yellow 
flame wavered for a moment at the seaman’s 
motionless mouth. But hardly had the words 
escaped, when, to the silent horror of all, two 
threads of nish fire, like a forked tongue, 
darted out between the lips; and in a moment, 
the cadaverous face was crawled over by a 
swarm of worm-like flames. 

The lamp dropped from the hand of Max, 
and went out; while covered all over with 
spires and sparkles of flame, that faintly crackled 
in the silence, the uncovered parts of the body 
bumed before us, precisely like a phospho- 
rescent spark in a midnight sea. 

The eyes were open and fixed; the mouth 
was curled like a scroll, and every lean feature 

as in life; while the whole face, now 
wound in curls of soft blue flame, wore an 
aspect of grim defiance, and eternal death. 
Prometheus, blasted by fire on the rock ! 
One arm, its red shirt-sleeve rolled up, ex- 
the man’s name, tatooed in vermilion, 
near the hollow of the middle joint; and as if 
there was something peculiar in the painted 
flesh, every vibratin porte burned so white, 
that you might the flaming name in the 
flickering ground of blue. 

“Where’s that d——d Miguel ?” was now 
shouted down among us from the scuttle by 
the mate, who had just come on deck, and was 
determined to have every man up that belonged 
to his watch. 


“He’s gone to the harbor where they never 








weigh anchor,” coughed Jackson. ‘“ Come 
you down, sir, and look.” 

Thinking that Jackson intended to beard 
him, the mate sprang down in a rage; but 
recoiled at the burning body as if he had been 
shot by a bullet. “My God!” he cried, and 
stood holding fast to the ladder. 

“ Take hold of it,” said Jackson, at last, to 
the Greenlander; “it must go overboard. 
Don’t stand shaking there, like a dog; take 
hold of it, 1 say! But stop”—and smothering 
it all in the blankets, he pulled it partly out of 
the bunk. 

A few minutes more, and it fell with a 
bubble among the phosphorescent sparkles of 
the damp night sea, leaving a coruscating 
wake as it sank. 

This event thrilled me through and through 
with unspeakable horror; nor did the conver- 
sation of the watch during the next four hours 
on deck at all serve to soothe me. 

But what most astonished me, and seemed 
most incredible, was the infernal opinion of 
Jackson, that the man had been actually dead 
when brought on board the ship; and that 
knowingly, and merely for the sake of the 
month’s advance, paid into his hand upon the 
strength of the bill he presented, the body- 
snatching crimp had knowingly shipped a 
corpse on board of the Highlander, under the 
pretence of its being a live body in a drunken 
trance. And I heard Jackson say that he had 
known of such things having been done before. 
But that a really dead body ever burned in that 
manner, I cannot even yet believe. But the 
sailors seemed familiar with such things; or 
at least with the stories of such things having 
happened to others. 

or me, who atthat age had never so much 
as happened to hear of a case like this, of 
animal combustion, in the horrid mood that 
came over me, I almost thought the burning 
body was a premonition of the hell of the 
Calvinists, and that Miguel’s earthly end was 
a foretaste of his eternal condemnation. 

Immediately after the burial, an iron pot of 
red coals was placed in the bunk, and init two 
handfuls of coffee were roasted. This done, the 
bunk was nailed up, and was never opened 
again during the voyage; and strict orders 
were given to the crew not to divulge what 
had taken place to the emigrants: but to this, 
they needed no commands. 

After the event, no one sailor but Jackson 
would stay alone in the forecastle, by night or 
by noon; and no more would they laugh or 
sing, or in any way make merry there, but 
kept all their pleasantries for the watches on 
deck. All but Jackson: who, while the rest 
would be sitting silently smoking on their 
chests, or in their bunks, would look towards 
the fatal spot, and cough, and laugh, and in- 
voke the dead man with incredible scoffs and 
jeers. He froze my blood, and made my soul 
stand still. 
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DR. HAWKS’S EGYPT. 

The Monuments of Egypt: or, Fey a Wit- 
ness for the Bible. By Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D., LL.D. With Notes of a Voyage up 
the Nile, by an American. New York: 
Geo. P. Putnam. 1850. 

Ir is, we are persuaded, one of the cheering 

signs at the present day, in regard to the read- 

ing public, to notice how many and valuable 
ove on the history and literature of the East 
are published during the course of the year ; 
and we are rather proud to know that men of 








genius and ability in our own country are 
willing, and find encouragement to devote their 
time and attention to these subjects. We pro- 
fess to our readers that it is a matter of rejoic- 
ing with us, that theologians and divines in 
general have become thoroughly awake to the 
importance of the arguments drawn from 
Egyptian sources in respect to the truth and 
accuracy of the Five Books of Moses; that 
they have not abandoned the field (as once 
they seemed disposed to do) to the infidel, and 
the enemy of Christianity ; and that they have 
fearlessly and faithfully submitted the Penta- 
teuch to each and every legitimate test which 
has been proposed. The day has gone by 
when it was sufficient, in order to secure ready 
acquiescence, for the teachers of Christian 
truth to condemn, ex cathedra, whatever ran 
counter to the prevailing views and opinions 
of the Christian body on questions of chrono- 
logy, history, interpretation of disputed pas- 
sages, &c.: the day has gone by when the 
church ventured to oppose, or, at least, looked 
suspiciously upon the progress of physical sci- 
ence, in its relation to various passages of Holy 
Writ. The day has also gone by when the 
clergy were to some extent, at least, afraid or 
ashamed to look science, in all its bearings, 
full in the face; and now, some of the most 
learned and enthusiastic among men of sci- 
ence are to be found in the ranks of the sound 
and faithful divines and preachers of the Gos- 
pels now we see bishops and clergy, in Eng- 
and as well as here at home, exploring the 
mysteries of Egyptian lore, nothing doubting 
that the Holy Scriptures, so far from being 
shown to be in the slightest degree untrue, will 
only be confirmed, and made more clear and 
,convincing. Itis a most gratifying and en- 
couraging thing to see and know that such is 
the case in our day, and that the churchman has 
naught to fear from a quarter whence at one 
itime it was confidently asserted would come 
ithe proof of the nullity and worthlessness of 
his faith. 

The present volume is calculated not only 
to increase the taste to which we have alluded, 





in regard to oriental things, but also to do 
great good. The learned and eloquent Dr. 
| Hawks, though claiming to be simply a com- 
piler, has brought together a mass of matter, 
and worked it up into a consistent, harmonious 
whole, with a skill not inferior to what his 
| high reputation demands, and quite sufficient 
| to entitle him to claim more than he is willing 
in his modest and appropriate preface. Its ob- 
ject is to gather up and set before the reader 
what is the real truth in respect to Egypt’s 
testimony on sacred subjects; to present the 
plainest and most intelligible proofs of the ve- 
rity and accuracy of the Books of Moses ; and 
by a reasonable brevity, and yet at the same 
time fulness of detail, to induce the general 
reader to investigate the matter for himself, and 
to be able to meet the sceptic and scoffer on 
hisown grounds. We are decidedly of opinion 
that the author has done all this, and what is 
more, done itwell. He gives us enough of 
the literary history of the questions involved 
to render clear and interesting the topics of 
the volume ; enters into the very curious and 
very astonishing discoveries relating to the 
interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics ; pre- 
sents specimens of the various kinds of writing 
used by that wonderful people ; and after some 
well-digested remarks relative to the valley ofthe 
Nile, the climate, general appearance of Egyp- 
tian ruins, the arts of design, &c., he enters 
upon the direct testimony or evidence afforded 
by the monuments in respect to the Bible and 
its history. The last six chapters are devoted 
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to these points, and in them there is an admi- 
rable and candid discussion of the facts related 
in the Scriptures concerning Abraham, Joseph, 
the Bondage, the Deliverance, and the Wan- 
derings, as tested by monumental remains. 

In the fifth chapter Dr. H. makes some judi- 
cious remarks on the force and value of testi- 
mony, particularly insisting upon the strength 
of “ undesigned coincidences” in the investiga- 
tion and settlement of nearly every important 
question: he then goes on to say :— 


“ These are important considerations to be borne 
in mind upon the very threshold of the investiga- 
tion on which we are about to enter. What, for 
instance, are the facts? We are in possession of a 
very ancient documentary history, the Bible, the 
truth of which is established satisfactorily to our 
minds by distinct and independent testimony, di- 
rectly applicable to the question of its truth or 
falsehood. Almost within the present generation, 
the interesting discovery has been made of the 
mode of interpreting the characters, long illegible, 


delineated on the monuments and in the writings of 


an ancient country, a part of whose history is found 
incidentally written in our Bible, because it was 


connected with the progress of another people, of 


whom our book professedly gives the history. 
Now it is very obvious, that if these modern dis- 
coveries bring to light historical events which 
synchronize with the relation of them given in our 
book ; or if they illustrate, in hundreds of particu- 


lars, national usages, or manners, or arts, all of 


which are found to harmonize with what our docu 
ment casually illustrates of customs, &c., among 
the ancient people to whom it incidentally refers ; 
then cumulative testimony is afforded thereby to 
the truth of our document, so far, at least, as our 
book and the monuments professedly speak of the 
same thing. 

“ It is true, indeed, that the Bible does not ac- 
tually need this cumulative testimony to its au- 
thenticity. Every subject of investigation must 


primarily be examined by the species of testimony | 


applicable to the proof of its truth; and of this 


suitable proof, we apprehend there is quite enough | 


to sustain the Bible. It is not, therefore, because 


there is a deficiency of evidence that investigations | 
like the present have been made: they have been | 


called for, rather, by the bold assertions of those 


who have proclaimed their discovery in the monu- | 


ments, of evidence directly contradicting the truth 
of the Bible. It is not pretended by them, that 
some of the facts and circumstances mentioned in 


the Old Testament are not confirmed by the mo- | 


numents ; but their objection is founded chiefly on 
the chronology of the book: they affirm an exist- 
ence and occupancy of Egypt by man, many thou- 
sands of years anterior to the supposed date of the 
creation of man. 


their own grounds, it is, in the judgment of men as 
learned as themselves, beset with insuperable diffi- 
culties ; and is so far from having reached the cer- 
tainty of proof, that great differences of opinion 
exist among themselves on the subject. Besides, 
even supposing the commonly received chronology 


of the Pentateuch, or that of the Septuagint, to | 


be erroneous (which, as to the latter, we are very 
far from conceding), it would be difficult to per- 
ceive how this disproves the existence of a fact 


distinctly recorded, in its historical statements ; | 


such as the exode of the Israelites, for instance. 


That may have occurred, though the precise time | 


of its occurrence be inaccurately stated. It does 
not affect the respect due to the book as an inspir- 
ed volume of fact or doctrine, to consider its ge- 
neral chronology an open question: that it has 
been so considered and treated by some of the most 
pious and learned men, is a fact well known to 
the Biblical student. When time is not of the es- 
sence of a fact recorded, it is unimportant. There 
are few, even of modern histories, that harmonize 
in dates ; yet no one doubts the facts they state. 


It is no part of our purpose in | 
this work (as we have already said), to enter into | 
the examination of their supposed chronolegy. | 
We would, however, here simply say that, even on | 


“Tn this case, as in the kindred one of geologi- 
eal science, it would seem that the simple purpose 
for which the book was written has been over- 
looked. The Bible was never intended to be a 
system of chronology, nor a treatise on geology. 
Its chief purpose (we speak now of the Pentateuch, 
the part more immediately before us) was, first, to 
communicate the great truth of one only God, the 
Creator, thus giving a death-blow to idolatry ; and 
secondly, to preserve the ieading facts connected 
with the origin and progress of a nation, designed 
by God to preserve, in the midst of error and cor- 
ruption, certain religious truths important to man 
to know. If matters connected with science be 
{mentioned or alluded to, the occurrence is inci- 
| dental ; and though what is said is true, it does 
| not necessarily embody ali truth on that subject, 
| nor profess so todo. These remarks are not made 
}as an apology for the Bible, in its supposed disa- 
| greement with the discoveries of science: we say 

supposed disagreement ; for we are free to con- 
‘fess that there is not, in our view, one syllable in 
the Bible contradicted by the discoveries of the ge- 
| ologist, however ancient he may make the oldest 
| strata; nor have we any belief in the assumption 
| that a chronology derived (as it is pretended) from 
| monumental evidence in Egypt, proves the false- 
hood of the ancient and only authentic history of 
;man, contained in our Bible, 
* 





* * 
| Entering upon a comparison of the Bible with 


| Egyptian monuments, these preliminary remarks 
| may not be without use, as indicating in some de- 
gree what we may expect to find. Whoever supposes 
| that he will meet with a continuous sculptured 
| history of Egypt, or even of that part of her his- 

tory to which the Bible refers, will find disappoint- 

ment. The memorials that we now see were not 
| designed by those who made them tc present any 
| such history ; they are the records of single events, 
| most commonly conquests and triumphs in war, 
and were erected by pride to perpetuate the atro- 
| cities of blood-thirsty ambition: they never tell a 
| story of Egyptian humiliation. No suecess over 
Egypt, no national misfortune or disgrace ever 
/ealled forth the labor of her teeming population, 
| or employed the skill of her artists. If, therefore, 
we find aught to repay the toil of research, it must 
'be gathered, here and there, in isolated facts: 
grouping them all together they form a mass of 
testimony, the more valuable from being inciden- 
tal; and interesting as tending, if not to confirm, 
' yet to shed light on many portions of that book, 
‘the truth of which is, by other and independent 
testimony, already, to our minds, satisfactorily es- 
tablished.” 


Another interesting point in connexion 
with the early history of our race, is eloquent- 
ly spoken of; it may be suggestive to some of 
our readers :— 

« By what authority, we ask, are they sustained 
in the position, that the eareer of early nations 
commenced in barbarism? How will they esta- 
| blish the fact that the earliest races of men were 
| savages? From the testimony of the oldest au- 
, thentic history of man,a different conclusion seems 
inevitable. ‘Take the only history we have of the 
antediluvian period, and what trace do we find in it 
of savage life? Not one. Does not this fact, 
then, rather indicate that savageism was a degene- 
‘racy, in some portion of the human family, from 
an original condition of civilization existing in 
some greater or less degree ? There is nothing in 
' what we know of man’s history and progress to 
justify the opinion, that in early times he proceeded 
from a savage to a civilized state ; but, on the 
contrary, much to copfirm the belief, that from 
civilization he degenerated into barbarism.” 

Perhaps among what may be considered 
direct confirmations of the Mosaic account de- 
rived from the monuments, none is so deeply 
interesting as the noted picture of the brick- 
makers, discovered by Rosellini in one of the 
tombs at Thebes, and attributed by him directl 





to the Jews when in_a state of bondage. It 


ORLD. 


has very naturally excited the dee 
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: : ) t interest 
in all who feel a wish to arrive oe 

this subject; and the learned men “rs = 
tian scholars are divided in opinion respecti ‘ 
its applicability tothe Jews. We are clear] | 
opinion that if Dr. Hawks does not settle the 
question beyond dispute, he at least affords 
many and cogent reasons for the view Which 
he has adopted. He agrees entirely with 
Rosellini, Osburn, Kitto, and others, and dis. 
cusses the subject very fairly and fully. The 
extract will repay perusal. 


“ THE BRICKMAKERS” AT THEBES. 


“ We will now state the grounds on which the 
application of the picture to the story of the Ho. 
brews, has been questioned. 

“ First. How came this picture at Thebes, in 
the tomb of Roscher€? —Roosellini answers thys - 
Roscheré was a high court officer of the kino- 
that thé tomb was his, is plainly proved, indeed ‘tt 
is not questioned, and it was built in the time of 
Thothmes IV., the fifth king of the eighteenth dy. 
nasty. Roscheré was the overseer of the public 
buildings ; and had, consequently, charge of al! the 
works undertaken by the king. In the tomb are 
found other objects of a like nature, two colossal 
statues, a sphinx, and the laborers who hewed the 
stoneworks, which he, by virtue of his office, had 
caused to be made in his lifetime. All this, it js 
believed. is conceded as being true. 

“ Secondly. How came the Israelites to be re- 
presented as laboring at Thebes? This, as it 
seems to us, is Sir Gardner Wilkinson's greatest 
objection. The scene of the labor represented js 
in his view undeniably at Thebes, for the lower 
hieroglyphics state that the bricks are made for a 
* building at Thebes.’ It is with great diffidence 
we venture to entertain an opinion on this subject, 
different from Wilkinson’s. Yet here, we must 
confess that the objection does not seem conclu- 
sive. It is true that the Israelites, during their 
bondage, occupied their ancient home (so far as 
the men were allowed to enjoy a home) in 
Goshen, which was far distant from Thebes ; but 
we know of nothing either in Scripture or else- 
where, which confined their labors to Goshen. On 
the contrary, when they were ordered, in this very 
business of brickmaking, to find straw for them- 
selves, we are constrained to believe that they were 
at work for the royal monopolist and brick mer- 
chant, in almost all parts of Egypt; for in 
Exodus v. 12, we read, ‘so the people were scal- 
tered abroad throughout all the land of Egypt 
to gather stubble instead of straw.’ This certainly 
does not convey the idea that they were making 
bricks in Goshen only. 

“ Besides, according to Rosellini, the inseription 
does not so plainly declare that these bricks in the 
picture were made for a ‘ building at Thebes; 
and if they were, as Egypt formed then but one 
kingdom, and as there is rezson from other test- 
mony to believe that the usage in working the 
Israelites was to send them out in gangs, or class- 
es, under overseers, for a considerable time, mak- 
ing these classes successively relieve each other, 
we cannot see any objection to the opinion thst 
they may have been sent as far as Thebes for the 
sake of their work ; certain it is that no conside- 
rations of humanity, or of the convenience of the 
poor bondmen, would have prevented it. Besides 
it is not unlikely that they were sent out of Goshen 
for agricultural purposes, inasmuch as we '° 
they were employed ‘ in all manner of service 
the field ? and their numbers had so much increa* 
ed at this time, that the tillage of Goshen alone 
could not possibly have required the labor of all: 
why then might they not have been sent out 0! 
Goshen to make bricks also? The other insenp- 
tion, too, it must not be forgotten, expressly de- 
scribes them as ‘captives brought by bis maj 
to build? &e. It certainly was for the interest ol 
their Egyptian oppressors, who alleged their number 
as a reasonable ground of apprehension, to scat‘! 
them in small bodies over all Egypt, as much “ 
possible. At this day, that degraded caste, the 
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fellahs, are gathered in troops from the remotest 
provinces of Egypt to execute any great public 


wo siedle. It is objected, that all these laborers 
have not beards. Certainly, however, beard is to 
je found on some, and we think its absence on 
others is easily explained, on the ground that they 
were probably a degraded class of Egyptians. 
How they came to be mingled with Israelites in 
grvile work we think we can show beyond ques- 
tion, When we come to speak of that ‘ great 
rabble’ who accompanied the Hebrews at the 


Fey eed objection remains to be considered. 
There are those who while they readily admit that 
the picture represents Jews servilely employed in 
making brick, yet doubt whether the painting was 

ioned to delineate the particular act of servi- 
tude specified in the Scriptural history of the bon- 
dage. The ground of their doubt is this; that 
from the general absence on the monuments of 
everything that could reflect on the Egyptian na- 
tional character, there is reason to believe that 
mortified pride, after the triumphant exode of the 
Israelites, caused the Egyptians studiously to obli- 
terate every sculpture which could recall the fact 
that such a race as Israel ever was oppressed in 
Egypt, and signally redeemed from that oppression 
by their God. Consequently it is thought this his- 
tory of a part of that oppression would not have 
been permitted to remain. 

“To this objection there are, as it seems to us, 
two satisfactory answers. Conceding that monu- 
ments which could recall the mortifying history of 
the virtual triumph of Israel in the exode were 
destroyed, the destruction was of public monu- 
ments. No seulptured story or painting of the 
acts of any Egyptian king would be left to per- 
petuate the record of shame. The mutilations 
that have been found thus far are on public na- 
tional memorials. The cartouch of a monarch, 
for instance, is obliterated, when the remembrance 
of him would reflect no credit on Egypt: but 
private tombs were not mutilated in this mode. 
Roscheré’s tomb was no public memorial ; its re- 
presentation of Jews making brick was doubtless 
founded on fact, but was introduced incidentally 
merely to testify to his own importance as overseer 
of _ works. Strictly private, it was not dis- 
tu Ned 





DR. HOOKER’s PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT. 


Physician and Patient; or, a Prac'ical View 
of the Mutual Duties, Relations, and Interests 
of the Medical Profession and the Commu- 
nity. ap reeingies Hooker, M.D. New 
York: Baker and Scribner. 1849. 

Ix these days of “ isms,” it is delightful to find 
aman unimpregnated with any of the notions 
of theday. It is a far more novel circum- 
stance to see a book that, whatever may be its 
professed character, does not jesuitically con- 
ceal some dogma within its pages, and for the 
promulgation of which it was probably written. 
Sue writes novels to put down the Jesuits— 
who wont stay down ; to put upthe Fourierists— 
who wont be put up with. Bulwer in the 
same manner proselytes for the Water-Cure, 
and nearer home, the Lady Alice is a mis- 
sionary for “ Puseyism.” 

_ The work before us is none of these “ wolves 

in sheep's clothing”—not a work bought of the 

real author, to increase the practice of its pro- 
od author—as are many of the popular 
medical works of the day; not written to 
bring grist to the mill, but from a sense of duty. 
It is a plain, manly, straightforward treatise 
of the duties of the physician and the patient, 
of their common and separate interests, and of 
€ courtesies due one another. It treats with- 
out rancor of the various fashions in medicine ; 
of the quacks in and out of the profession ; 
of the absurdities of Thompsonians and Ho- 
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practitioners. It teaches how to judge the 
character of the truly educated man, and hav- 
ing selected him as the physician to oneself or 
family, how to treat him, and to confide in his 
judgment. 

In short, it is a work of very great value, 
and of very general utility. Its perusal by a 
reflecting person must nave great influence in 
dispelling any doubts he might have had in re- 
gard to the claims of science and charlatanism. 
It is a work of which the profession may not 
only be proud, but thankful; and from which 
all may find hints for their own conduct. ‘The 
author is one whose acquaintance must be 
prized, for he has evidently the great all in all, 
common sense, and a warm heart. What 
more is wanted to form a character ? 

We will make a few quotations from this 
most readable book, in regard to some points 
to which it may be well to draw the attention 
of the community. 

Much complaint has been made within a 
few years, by the medical profession, of the 
conduct of clergymen. They have beenaccus- 
tomed to be treated gratuitously ; but recently 
in Connecticut (from whence our author 
comes) the faculty in a body have refused to 
continue the custom. See the annual addresses 
to the Academy of Medicine of this city, by 
its first President (Dr. Stearns) ; by its second 
(Dr. Francis) ; and it will be found that here, 
too, the feelings of the profession are excited 
by the actions of the clergy. We select a 
paragraph on the subject :— 


CLERGYMEN AND PHYSICIANS. 


“ There is one class of the community that have 
been accustomed to be attended gratuitously by 
physicians, who have so often wounded the feelings 
of our profession by the course which they have 
pursued, that I cannot pass them by without a par- 
ticular notice. I refer to clergymen. So scantily 
are they generally compensated for their services, 
and so intimate is the relation which they hold to 
our profession, that medicai men have commonly 
very cheerfully made their attendance upon them 
gratuitous. ‘This being the case, they have a right 
to expect of them, if not gratitude, at least a pro- 
per regard for their rights as professional men. 
But I am constrained to say that many of this 
class have failed to answer this reasonable expec- 
tation. The physician often finds, that the cler- 
gyman, upon whose family he has attended with- 
out charge, perhaps for a long time, gives his cer- 
tificate in recommendation of some nostrum, or 
employs some quack, or becomes the noisy advo- 
eate of some new system just now rising into 
popular favor, or perhaps, in his zeal for his sect, 


his own denomination, urging him even upon the 
families of the physician whose services he has so 
long gratuitously enjoyed. Such acts as these on 
the part of men who have received such favors, 
and who by their station and character can exert 
so much influence, are among the most vexatious 
trials of a medical life.” 


Disease, too, is fashionable. Cholera was 
particularly so during the last summer. One 
young lady stated to us that during a single 
day she had six attacks of this formidable dis- 
ease :— 

FASHION IN DISEASES. 


«“ A few years ago dyspepsia was very fashion- 
able ; but now it is so old-fashioned, that we hear 
but little about it, and no hobby-rider thinks at the 
present day of setting up any pretensions to great 
skill in the treatment of this complaint. 
of the throat have taken its place in the public 
mind, and multitudes are running to those who 


tonsils and palates, and swabbing out windpipes. 





meopathists ; of the failings of the regular 


are reputed to have peculiar skill in clipping off 


plication which some hobby-doctors make of it 
is ridiculous and contemptible. The confirmed 
consumptive who has his palate clipped, or his 
throat or windpipe swabbed, and because he fan- 
cies that he feels better, revives for a time the 
delusive hope of recovery, and cheerfully pays the 
doctor his fee, has a most unjuctifiable cheat prac- 
tised upon him. And such fees! From five to 
twenty dollars, according to the cireumstances of 
the patient, is asked by some of these doctors for 
clipping the palate, one of the most trifling opera- 
tions in surgery.” 

« * * 
“ T cannot forbear to notice here one cireum- 
stance, which exerts a great influence in favoring 
the unsettled state of medicine, and consequently 
in encouraging the fondness for new things. I 
refer to the fact, that there are no authorities, pro- 
perly so called, in medicine. ‘The theologian has 
his standard authors, who are a kind of authority 
to which he appeals, and, above all, he has the 
Bible as an unerring standard, and every opinion 
which is advanced he can bring to this test. The 
lawyer also has his standard works, in which are 
embodied the principles of law, and they are set- 
tled authorities to which he can appeal. In medi- 
cine, on the other hand, though there are works 
which contain the principles of the science, they 
have none of that fixed and undisputed authority 
which standard works on other subjects are apt to 
have. ‘There is, therefore, a contempt of authority 
in matters of opinion in medicine tolerated by the 
community, and even by the profession, which is 
not tolerated in regard to any other subject. 
While the lawyer appeals to ‘ the law, and the 
divine to ‘ the law and the tesfimony,’ the doctor 
often assumes the right of disputing all authorities 
from Hippocrates down to the present time. If a 
lawyer should, with bold and thoughtless assur- 
ance, call in question a decision of Chief Justice 
Marshall, he would be treated with contempt by 
both the bar and the community. But the most 
ignorant pretender in medicine may even gain 
credit, and what is of more importance to him, 
money too, by setting up a bold front against the 
whole faculty, and declaring, as Hahnemann and 
‘Thompson each has done, that the medical world 
was in total darkness till he arose to enlighten it. 
So in theology, such gross delusions as Mormon- 
ism and Millerism are looked upon with mingled 
pity and contempt by the public, and yet that 
same public will patronize delusions in medicine 
which are not a whit less fanciful and ridiculous.” 


One of the greatest difficulties experienced 
by the community, is that of judging the capa- 
bilities of a physician; so much so, that in 
general they are taken by recommendation of 
others, whose opinions were formed by preju- 
dice. Here, however, we have laws laid down 


becomes the active patron of some practitioner of which will be found sure and safe guides :— 


« Tt is important that the physician should have 
at the outset good habits of observation. If he 
does, every day’s experience will add to his store 
of facts, and at the same time relieve it from some 
of the chaff of error which has been brought in un- 
awares. He will be all the time becoming a bet- 
ter practitioner. But, on the other hand, if he 
start with a loose habit of observation, experience 
will be to him a source of error. He will have no 
clean store of facts, but he will garner in a strange 
mixture of facts, and suppositions, and errors; and 
every day’s experience will add to the difficulty of 
separating the good grain from the mass of refuse 
with which it is mingled. He will be all the time 
becoming a poorer practitioner.” 


The celebrated Dr. Beddoes, of England, 
once remarked that “there are three things 
which almost every person gives himself the 


Diseases | credit for understanding, whether he has taken 


any pains to make himself master of them or 
not. These are—l. The art of mending a 
dull fire; 2. Politics; 3. Paystc. And this 


The new treatment, as it is called, is good practice | }8 especially true of the last of these. 





in some cases ; but the almost indiscriminate ap- 


There is also a valuable chapter on Insanity 
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with remarks upon the snbject by Prof. Smith, 
of this city, and by Dr. Bell of Massachusetts, 
one of the clearest minds that in any country 
have ever given their attention to this form of 
disease. The legal relations of insanity are of 
the most momentous importance, and every in- 
dividual is deeply concerned in this matter. 
The laws which bear upon this subject should 
be made with great care, and any infringe- 
ment most zealously guarded against :— 


LEGAL RELATIONS OF INSANITY. 

“ The legal relations of insanity are very imper- 
fectly understood, even by those who are concern- 
ed in the administration of justice. The lawyer 
at the bar, and the judge on the bench, often ex- 
hibit great ignorance on this subject. The history 
of the legal definitions of insanity, given by learned 
judges, is almost from beginning to end a history 
of profound blunders. And yet these definitions 
have been the guide in trials in which insanity has 
been alleged, except when they have been set aside 
by the plain common sense of the jury, as has 
sometimes very fortunately been the case. In 
speaking of the inconsistencies and absurdities of 
the English law in relation to insanity, Dr Bell, in 
his valuable report to which I have before had oc- 
easion to refer, remarks, that ‘ from the test of 
Judge Tracey, that to exempt from criminal re- 
sponsibility, the patient should know absolutely 
nothing, to that of a later tribunal, where ability 
to repeat the multiplication table was gravely con- 
sidered as the exact point in a civil case, the doc- 
trines and decisiogs have been amusingly strange 
and inconsistent. Even cunning, foresight, caleu- 
lation, all possessed occasionally in a wonderful 
degree by the most insane patients of every hospi- 
tal, have been regularly decided by the highest 
English tribunals, to contra-indicate the existence 
of that degree of alienation which implies criminal 
irresponsibility !’ 

“ The course which is adopted by our courts to 
decide whether a man accused of any crime is in- 
sane, and therefore irresponsible, is a very objec- 
tionable one. In France they are far in advance 
of us on this subject. The course there is to place 
the accused, if suspected of insanity, under the ex- 
amination of a commission composed of men who 
are practically qualified to decide such a question. 
* Upon, them, says Dr. Bell,‘ rests the awful re- 


sponsibility of determining the state of the mind of 


the accused, as to the one fact of insanity; they 
approach him at all times, they watch his actions 
in his presence and without his knowledge ; his 
habits, his sleeping and waking hours, his physical 
condition, everything in fact whick can throw 


light upon the momentous question, passes under 
Under 
the responsibility of reputations as precious to them 
as those of the highest court, and under the sanc- 
tion of an oath, they arrive at conclusions, and 
present their reasons for such conclusions, which 
form one, not the exclusive, element for a court 


slow, persevering, scientific investigation. 


and jury to arrive at a just judgment.” 


Dr. Bell stated, in 1844, that in every case 
of homicide in New England, where insanity 
has been “ set up” as a defence, and the ac- 
cused acquitted on that ground, not a single in- 
stance has occurred where the progress of 
time has not abundantly verified the soundness 


of the defence. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Sights in the Gold Region, and Scenes by the 
Way. By Theodore T. Johnson, Baker & 
Scribner. 


Tuis is the first of a class of books respecting 
the present spirit of adventure, which we 
claim no extraordinary vaticinatory powers in 
The topic has 
been presented in every form so often by the 
newspapers, that a volume cannot be expected 
to possess much novelty. But there is no 
track, however beaten, but presents somewhat 


predicting will be a large one. 


of interest in the narrative of an observant 
traveller, while the interest of personal adven- 
ture is always fresh. But we need no apology, 
nor should we think of offering any to our 
readers, for presenting the subject of California. 
Far from being sated with the ample accounts, 
the columns of correspondence which the 
columns of the daily press present the morn- 
ing after the arrival of the steamer, our appe- 
tite grows by what it feeds upon. California, 
that marvel of this century of marvels, at 
whose growth the parent States look as it 
were upon an intensified representation of 
their own history—with some of the latter 
half scores of years have almost done the 
work of centuries, but in the growth of the 
offspring weeks seem as years—we of the 
East look on as did whilome our European 
sires on us. 

Mr. Johnson left New York in the Crescent 
City last February, when the gold fever was at 
its height, and everyday saw good ships (and 
bad ones tov) set sail to the breeze to the 
cheering cry of “Ho for California!” He 
was landed in good time at Chagres, was pad- 
dled up the river to Gorgona, where he halts 
for a day or two, and makes the following odd 
police report :— 

“ While here we witnessed an amusing and, 
to republicans, altogether a strange scene. The 
penal laws of New Granada are quite severe and 
summary ; and to insure their certain application, 
great power is confided to Alcaldes of villages 
and towns, who are amenable to the chief 
Alcaldes and governors. Hearing a scuffle and 
vociferous outcry, attended with the furious jab- 
bering of the natives, we made a rush to the bar- 
room of the Alcalde, where both liquors and 
justice were dispensed at dear rates. There, sur- 
rounded by the odoriferous and greasy crowd, 
stood a gigantic Othello of a fellow, charging 
himself before the Alealde with whipping a dimi- 
nutive little Creole at his side, who was livid with 
rage, and vehemently entering a similar complaint 
against his own prowess in thrashing Othello. 
This difference of opinion as to who was vanquish- 
ed was wellnigh coming to another fight, and the 
prospect for fun was believed by the fancy to be 
good. Meantime, above the top of the adjoining 
partition, and over the heads of the crowd, appear- 
ed the heads of Madame Alcalde and her daugh- 
ters—the former to see that her lord demanded 
enough pesos of the culprits, and the young 
sefioritas to laugh and jeer at all whose attention 
they could secure for that object. The terrible 
Alcalde now put glasses across his nose, and ap- 
plying one containing aguardiente to his mouth, 
assumed pen, ink, and paper. Silence reigned 
throughout the court, disturbed only by the titter- 
ing of the women, scratching among the men, and 
loud yells of sundry naked little criers. 
Alcalde then writing down the names of the cul- 


with a sentence to treat the whole crowd. 


himself. 


away his four hours very comfortably. 


bar of Justice, by favoring the first complainant 


The 


prits and nature of their offence, sentenced the big 
Othello to pay a fine of six dollars, and be placed 
in the stocks four hours. The little Creole, who 
was first to bring the case before him, he let off 
This 
at once accounted for the tight squeeze in the 
court-room ; and if none went out tight, it was 
only beeause the Alcalde filled their glasses 


“ But the most extraordinary part of this per- 
formance was to come ; for Othello paid down 
his fine in hard dollars, gulped his aguardiente 
(the Alcalde considerately allowing him to fill his 
own glass), and walking deliberately to the prison, 
placed his feet in the stocks himself, where the 
fumes of the large draught of aguardiente which 
he took care to imbibe, enabled him“to snooze 
Thus the 
cunning Alcalde secured frequent appeals to the 


while his bar of Bacchus flourished, and his popu- 
larity increased, by the sentence of a general treat 
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His party go to a dance and 4; 
Beau Nash of the occasion, to th « 
his rivals, who shout “bueno Se 
no,” an occurrence we menti 
dental proof of the title of A 
applied par excellence to 
nited States, by our friends of the Isthmus 
as well as by Europeans and Canadians 
He is detained a month at Panama waiting 
for the steamer, and we have in consequence 
quite a full account of the city, which with its 
cathedrals and ruined convents presents map 
objects of interest, particularly the few romain 
ing landmarks of old Panama, which boasts 
the respectable antiquity of three centuries 
and a quarter. He is somewhat out ina guess 
he makes at a statue in the cathedral, «the 
figure of an Indian clinging toa tree, with an 
arrow transfixed through the heart, and one 
through each arin ;” it is doubtless St. Sebas. 
tian. The remark reminds us of West's ex. 
clamation before a copy of the Apollo Belyi. 
dere, the saint holding as the embodiment of 
youthful beauty a position in Christian Ar 
akin to that of the god in the antique statua- 
ry—* A young Mohawk!” The same church 
furnishes a significant proof of the disgusting 
filth prevalent among its frequenters, the 
“marble fonts (bénitiers) filled with the little 
insects dropped from the dirty sleeves of de- 
votees.” 

Money-making he finds rife at San Fran- 
cisco, Ten per cent. a month sounded largely 
in the newspapers, but that is a mere flea-bite 
to the twenty-five per cent. which our author 
reports to have been paid for the use of money 
for one week. 

The account of the state of things at San 
Francisco exhibits a sad state of morals and 
outlawry. Our traveller is soon off to the 
mines. He comes upon a pleasant contrast of 
simple reliance on the public honor, on the 
sin 5 after leaving the Sacramento. 


scomfit the 
© great glee of 
hor America. 
on for its inci- 
mericans bein 
citizens of the 


« Passing one of these little nooks among the 
hills, we espied a deserted wagon full of valuable 
merchandise. Wondering at this, we turned aside 
to ascertain the cause, and found a piece of paper 
on the wagon tongue, on which was legibly but 
rudely written, ‘ Will some kind person stay by 
my wagon, I am in distress, looking for my oxen! 
Please do not take anything, for 1 am poor, and 
the property is not mine.’ The simplicity of the 
appeal seemed to have been quite effective, for all 
appeared unmolested ; and one after another of 
our party remained with it as we came up, untl 
the last comer intrusted his charge to some new 
arrival.” 


And this little incident in the life of “ Old 
Greenwood,” a settler at the diggings, is one 
to add to many tales of female heroism and 
devotion. 

« Among the most conspicuous characters in tie 
valley, were Old Greenwood and his sons. The 
former is a famous backwoodsman and trapper 0 
the Rocky Mountains, who has pioneered many 4 
party of emigrants to the head waters flowing to 
the Pacific. On one of these expeditions his eye- 
sight was considerably impaired in crossing the 
desert, and his wife, who was of the brave tribe of 
Crow Indians, prevailed upon him to accompany 
her to St. Louis for surgical aid, paddling the 
canoe herself down the Yellow Stone and Mis- 
souri Rivers, several thousand miles, to that city. 

The scenes at the mines coincide with the 
description of most eye-witnesses. The au- 
thor has very happily depicted a specimen 
of tipsy fraternity. 

BILL AND GUS. 
« Among all the roving and reckless characters 








O, Momus, hold thy sides !” 





by whom we were surrounded, were two speci 
caiicaiien, named Bill and Gus. Now Bill and 
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Gus had come over from the Middle Fork, for a 


parneular, ‘ . 

-known diggers, they had not only plenty of 
pet but, when that was gone, they had abun- 
ant credit, both at the traders and groggeries. As 
bosom fri they were never apart; and with 
hearts softened by the fumes of liquor they loved 


lj around them, attaching themselves as fixtures | * 


pour tent, This was annoying ; but like many 
other things in California must be borne. Bill was 
wiry a8 a0 Indian, and with his jet locks and fur- 
tive eyes, resembled one not a little; while Gus, 
with his sleek and rounded limbs, was like an elder 
ucle to him. One of our party, after being 
strongly solicited, sold Bill a bottle of French 
brandy, laid in for medical purposes, at half an 
ounce, or eight dollars. He immediately insisted 
on our drinking with him ; but on our refusing 
wveral times, he dashed it violently against a tree, 
thus throwing away his half ounce and his brandy 
both. In paying for something, he dropped a 
small lump of gold, worth two or three dollars, 
which we picked up and offered him. Without 
taking it, he looked at us with a comical mixture 
of amazement and ill-humor, and at length broke 
out with, ‘ Well, stranger, you are a curiosity ; I 
guess you haint been in the diggins long, and bet- 
ter keep that for a sample.’ Bill, finding one of 
our party to be a Philadelphian, at once gave him 
the sobriquet of ‘ Old Philadelphia, and having 
jearned a trade there fondly claimed a fellow- 
townsman. They finally purchased a barrel of ale 
atthree dollars per bottle, and sardines at a half 
ounce per box ; and with a bottle under each arm, 
and glass in hand, went about forcing everybody to 
drink, finally arranging themselves under our tent- 
fly for a general evening entertainment.” 


Mr. Johnson pitches his tent, cooks his 
pork, sells his wares to ae and tries a 
day's gold-washing with indifferent success. 
The men and manners of the diggings are not 
to his taste, he will not risk his health at the 
mines, and with a decidedly unfavorable verdict 
on the whole business, turns his face home- 
wards, with many others—closing his book 
with the argumentum ad hominem to his 
readers, that “if you think we have not 
shown you enough of the elephant, but got on 
the wrong way and slid off backwards, please 
to mount him and take a view for yourself.” 





MISS PARDOE’S FRANCIS I. 


The Court and Reign of Francis the First, 
King of France. By Miss Pardoe. Author 
of “Louis XIV.,” &c. 2 vols. Lea & 
Blanchard. 


Tae career of Miss Pardoe as an author indi- 
cates the progress of the popular taste in lite- 
rature. She became first known to the public 
her novels, “ Lord Moncar,” “ Here- 

ward, “ Speculation,” “The Mardyns and 
Daventrys;” to this period of literary produc- 
tion succeeded her travels in the East em- 
braced in the “ City of the Sultan,” which fur- 
nished the local coloring for the “ Beauties of 
the Bosphorus,” and the “Romance of the 
Harem.” A similar illustration of Hungarian 
scenery and legends followed in the “ City of 
the »’ &c. <A couple of novels of 
modern society, “ I'he Confessions of a Pretty 
Woman,” and the “ Rival Beauties,” with oc- 
casional Review articles, led Miss Pardoe to 
pd peor position as the author of the histo- 
neal narratives of “ Louis XIV.,” and “ Francis 
I.” The sketch to which we are indebted for 
this enumeration in Bentley’s Miscellany, an- 
hounces still another work of a character 
similar to the Jast mentioned, “ A Life of Mary 
de Medici.” We have thus the foundation 
upon which Miss Pardoe has built her histori- 
uctions, which are a connecting link 

the history and the novel. As the 





| romance has grown historical, the historian 
, and universal ‘ burst.’ Being | 


has grown romantic. Bulwer has avowedly 
adopted the union in his Last of the Barons, 
and a very slight change in one of Mr. James’s 
novels would bring that author into com- 
panionship with Miss Pardoe, the historio- 
grapher. 

A period abounding in topics for description 
is selected in the Court of Francis I., which is 
embellished by a species of dramatic coloring, 
which has a grave authority in the ancient 
historians ;—the imputation of motives and 
speeches to the characters. While the ground- 
work of facts is preserved, without however a 
minute questioning of authorities, a constant 
embellishment is kept up in, what we may call, 
the stage decorations of the piece. The 
grouping of the characters in particular is 
very effectively managed. You may open this 
picturesque narrative anywhere certain of 
tinding a knot of intriguers together either for 
love or politics; and your attention is called to 
their position, attitudes, their air, gesture, and 
very tone and words, ‘There may be a general 
warrant for something of this in the contem- 
porary memoirs, but we are not referred to 
them by any special references, and the im- 
pression is unavoidable that Miss Pardoe, the 
novelist, is an integral portion of Miss Pardoe, 
the historian. This, of course, though it 
would derogate from the historical dignity 
even of a Macaulay, does not abate the interest 
of a book for popular reading, such only as a 
lady can write of a corrupt period like that of 
Francis I. Many things must be glossed over, 
and to accomplish this varnished portrait the 
arts and devices of a fashionable novelist are 
perhaps not out of place. 

A single scene will exhibit Miss Pardoe’s 
manner; we take the introduction to court of 
one of the royal favorites by the king’s mother, 
Louise de Savoie, to supplant the Countess de 
Chateaubriand :— 


MADEMOISELLE DE HEILLY. 


“When the court reached Mont-de-Marsan, 
Louise de Savoie once more paid a visit to the fair 
recluse; when she announced her intention of 
holding a circle on the following evening, and 
presented to her protégée a parure of custly 

Is. 

«“«] believe you to be attached to me, Made- 
moiselle,’ she said, as she passed her fingers ca- 
ressingly through the long ebon tresses of Anne de 
Pisseleu, who knelt at her feet to kiss the hand 
which tendered the costly gift; ‘ nor do I fear that 
you will ever forget all that you owe to my favor. 
I look upon you as one who will be devoted to 
my will through every change of fortune, and go- 
verned by my wishes in every emergency, and 
under all circumstances. To-morrow you will be 
presented to the king. Be equally obedient and 
loyal towards my son.’ 

“ Eagerly was that morrow anticipated by the 
fair maid of honor, who had already been too 
long an inmate of the dissolute court of the re- 
gent to be either surprised or startled by the new 
intrigue in which she was destined to play so promi- 
nent a part. She had already seen the rival whom 
she was tacitly called upon to supplant; and as 
she remembered her pale pure face, shaded by 
masses of bright auburn hair, her soft grey eyes, 
and well rounded but somewhat diminutive figure, 
she contemplated with secret exultation her own 
large and languishing black eyes, the clouds of rich 
ebon ringlets that fell about her brow and shoul- 
ders, the graceful proportions of her finely deve- 
loped figure, and the fascination of her smile ; 
until she began to feel that her success was cer- 
tain, and to weave a web of dazzling and daring 
fancies which at once blinded her to the infamy by 
which they were to be purchased, and might have 
served to arrest the purpose of Madame d’ Angou- 
léme, had she been enabled to fathom the myste- 





= 


ries of that heart which she believed to be wholly 
absorbed by vanity and pleasure. 
* * . * 

“ Francis advanced to the dais, where, having 
saluted his mother, he bowed slightly in acknow- 
ledgment of the profound courtesy of Madame de 
Brancas, and then, in order not to impede the pre- 
sentations, moved forward to the seat of Madame 
d’Alengon, where he continued in conversation 
with herself and the Countess de Chateaubriand 
until all the nobles had passed the duchess ; after 
which, still trailing the white plumes of his hat 
along the tapestried floor, he returned to the side 
of his mother, and took possession of the seat 
which had been provided for him. 

“ The white wand of Madame de Brancas qui- 
vered in her hand, as she severally presented the 
wives of the civic functionaries, whom, in consi- 
deration of the loyal reception which had been 
given to her son, the duchess-mother had admitted 
to her cirele. The dignity of the comptroller of 
the household suffered under this enforced duty ; 
and although the courtesy of Francis compelled 
him to welcome each as she approached with that 
winning condescension which secured the hearts of 
all to whom it was extended, it was evident that 
he was weary of the ceremony ; when, as the last 
of the provincial ladies retired, proud and happy, 
to the lower end of the hall, the voice of the 
stately female official became suddenly sonorous, 
her wand steady, and her whole attitude dignified 
and calm. 

“«La Demoiselle de Heilly, Madame.” And 
Anne de Pisseleu advanced towards the dais. As 
she came forward with a slow but firm step, her 
eye never wandered from the face of her royal 
mistress. Her robe of crimson damask, richly em- 
broidered with gold, fell about her in folds which 
might have draped a Grecian statue; her dark 
hair was braided with pearls, and her neck and 
arms were adorned with the same costly gems. 
With dignified yet modest grace she bent her knee ; 
and as Louise de Savoie extended her hand to 
raise her, she turned one look upon her son. 

“ That look told her that she had triumphed. 

“«The poor child has been long ill,’ said 
Louise de Savoie, as if to account for her sudden 
appearance. ‘ Mademoiselle, the king will receive 
your homage.’ 

“ Tnstinctively Francis rose, not as before slowly 
and languidly, but with an expression of interest 
and pleasure so visible as to bring a glow to the 
cheek of his sister, and tears into the eyes of Ma- 
dame de Chateaubriand. He even suffered Made- 
moiselle de Heilly to kneel for an instant before 
he recovered sufficient self-possession to raise her ; 
and as he at length did so, he said in an unsteady 
voice— 

“ « Be careful of vour health, Mademviselle ; it 
is too precious to be neglected. The court of 
Madame can ill afford the absence of its brightest 
ornament.’ 

“ Mademoiselle de Heilly again curtsied pro- 
foundly ; after which she withdrew behind the seat 
of the regent, whence she did not move for the 
remainder of the evening. She could not have 
occupied a position better calculated to enhance 
her extraordinary beauty ; for as she occasionally 
bent down to reply to a few kind words addressed 
to her by her royal mistress, and her young and 
blooming countenance came into close contact 
with the still fine but rapidly fading face of Louise 
de Savoie, the contrast was striking.” 


Another female portrait, a difficult subject, 
is thus skilfully and pictorially handled :— 


LA BELLE FERONNIERE. 


« On his return to his capital, Francis plunged 
once more into an abyss of dissipation ; and re- 
gardless alike of his failing health and his regal 
dignity, vied in profligacy with his arrogant mis- 
tress. Satiated with the affectations of the court 
beauties, and the ceremenious restraints of his own 
circle, he at this period sought his conquests in a 
more humble sphere of society ; and, in order the 
more readily to pursue his intrigues, adopted the 
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habit of disguising himself as an archer of the royal 
guard, in which guise he was accustomed at twi- 
light to perambulate the streets of the city. On one 
of these excursions he was attracted by the ex- 
treme loveliness of a fair citizen, the wife of an ar- 
morer, who chanced as he passed to be standing at 
the door of her dwelling, conversing with a neigh- 
bor; and after having remained lor a moment 
steadfastly gazing upon her animated face and 
graceful figure, he beckoned as he moved on to a 
chamberlain by whom he was accompanied, and 
with a significant gesture drew his attention to the 
unconscious beauty. 

“* You will recognise the house ?’ he said in a 
low voice. 

“« Readily, Sire.’ 

“* Enough. The day after to-morrow I shall 
be at the chateau of Madrid.’ 

“ His attendant bowed in silence ; and ere long | 
the king ieturned to the palace of the Tour- 
nelles. 

“The royal confidant had no sooner been dis- 
missed than he mounted his horse and retraced his 
steps to the Rue de Fer; where, pretexting busi- | 
ness, he entered the shop of the armorer, during | 
whose absence from home his beautiful partner was | 
accustomed to superintend the commercial interests | 
of the house. ‘The appearance of such a customer, | 
even at that somewhat untimely hour, failed to ex- | 
cite any suspicion of his motive in La belle Feron- 
niére; nor was it until he changed the discourse 
from the casques and corselets amid which they | 
stcod, to a more tender subject, that she discovered 
the imprudence of which she had been guilty. Af-— 
ter having exhausted himself in the most hyperbo- 
lical admiration of her attractions, he proceeded 
to appease her indignation at his impertinence, by | 
declaring that she totally misapprehended the pur- | 
pose of his visit ; which was, as he asserted, to in- | 
form her that the queen, who was desirous to retain | 
about her person the most beautiful woman of the | 
kingdom, having chanced to see her during one of) 
her progresses through the city, had been struck | 
by her appearance, and desired to establish her in 
her household. 

“ For a time the young and timid woman stood | 
abashed, assuring the messenger that he must be | 








mistaken, as neither her birth nor her position en- | 


titled her to so much honor ; but the reiterated as- | 
surances and dazzling promises of the royal emis- 
sary at length produced their effect, and she con- 
sented to accompany him to the palace of the 
Tournelles, where he declared that she would 
be instantly admitted to the presence of the 
queen. 

* Having closely enveloped herself in her hood 


and the whole outline of the face full of feminine 


|a perfect knowledge of his real character lead ? 





and mantle, the fair citizen finally permitted her- 





certained ; and of whose rank and position we | 
have, consequently, been compelled to adopt the 
most popular version, was so remarkable, that, al- 
though an intrigue of such brief duration might 
well have been passed over in silence, her name 
has become matter of history; and the life of 
Francis I. would, consequently, 2 incomplete 
were the episode of La belle Feronniére omitted. 
Her portrait, which adorns the Musée at Paris, is 
one of surpassing loveliness ; the forehead is high 
and smooth, the eyes large, dove-like, and expres- 
sive, the nose finely shaped, the mouth faultless, 


grace and dignity.” 


Though obliged to encounter many scenes of 
this kind, Miss Pardoe is not insensible to 
some of the sterner requisitions of her task. 
Her portrait of Francis is not infected by the 
romantic gallantry of the day. The immu- 
table standard of all times is applied to his 
acts. In this brief reference to the leading 
points of his career we have a sound moral 
judgment of the man, and an index to the ex- 
panded topics of these memoirs. ‘The bigotry 
and persecution of his last days are set in con- 
trast with the “splendid sensualism” of his 
prime :— 

FRANCIS I. 

« The ‘chivalrous Francis I.’—the ‘ First Gentle- 
man of France’—the monarch whose name has for 
three centuries been as a landmark of glory in the re- 
cord of the French annals—to what conviction does 


Surely but to this: that he was vain even to puerility 
in his youth, sensual even to profligacy in his man- 
hood, and bigoted even to brutality in his decline. 
Conscious of his own enormities, he took refuge 
in a cruel superstition, and sought to win heaven 
by the tears, and groans, and agonies of his fellow- 
men. While heclung to his vices, feasted with 
his mistresses, laughed at the ribald jests of his 
obsequious courtiers, and wrung from his exhaust- 
ed people the hard-earned produce of their indus- 
try, he strove to blind himself with the belief that 
all would be forgiven in his zeal for the Church, 
and that his own transgressions would be washed 
out in the blood of his sectarian victims. 
* . * 


“Three great events alone had signalized his 
reign—the victory of Marignano, the restoration of 
literature, and the struggle which he had sustained 
against Charles V. 

“ And what had been the actual result even of | 
these? The glory of Marignano had been 
quenched at Pavia; at which period his reign, as 








. . ae — 
no triumph. It is certain that he had driven he 
conqueror of Germany, Asia, Afriea, and Turke 
from his kingdom, but it must also be remembe s 
that he had been unable to arrest his march ree 
to the very neighborhood of his capital.” sey 

It is needless to point out the 
racters which figure on Miss Par. 
set in such scenes as the Field o 
Gold, the valiant fight of Mari 
surrender of Pavia. The cou 
volving the ascendency of fem 
its most brilliant culmination, the literary age 
of Rabelais and Clement Marot, the je : 
sentatives of learning, wit, and poetry, ka 
of Luther, the gallant period of Bayard and the 
Italian campaigns, the contracted figure of 
Charles V., crowd upon the mind with a suc. 
cession of images, always new and brilliant. 
Is it to be wondered at that novelists have 
chosen these topics for their pages ? 
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MONELL’S PRACTICE. 

A Treatise on the Practice of the Courts of ihe 
State of New York: Adapted to the Code of 
Procedure, as amended by the Act of April 
11, 1849, and the Rules of the Supreme 
Court. To which is added the Practice jn 
Courts of Justices of the Peace, with an 
Appendix of Practical Forms. By Claudius 
L. Monell, Counsellor at Law. Gould. 
Banks & Co., New York. 1849. 

Tuts work has been called for by the recent 
and sweeping changes created by the new sys- 
tem of legal practice in this State. No one 
unless practically familiar with the workings 
of the old dispensation in all its complicated 
and yet harmonious branches, can selerstand 
the extent or the nature of the changes intro- 
duced by the new. A more complete revolu- 
tion was never effected, and the lovers of pro- 
gress could desire no more satisfactory object 
of contemplation than the workings of this 
huge engine of legal practice, oe its way 
over the ruins of former legislation, and about as 
successfully and with as much ease and conve- 
nience as an actual locomotive would advance 
over a half worked quarry. 

The practical effect of this entire upturning 
and removing of all the ancient landmarks lias 
been to place the whole profession, without 
distinction of age or experience, upon a com- 
mon level so far as a knowledge of the details 
of the new systemis concerned. A great part 


self to be lifted upon the pillion with which her | affected his own greatness, may well be said to| of the time of the Courts and of the Bar has 
treacherous companion had come provided ; but! have terminated ; for his after triumphs were all | been necessarily occupied in ascertaining the 
it was not long ere she discovered that, instead of | inconsequent and valueless. He never again ha-| jntention of the Codifiers as expressed in the 
proceeding towards the palace, they were travel- | zarded his personal safety in an open engagement, | Code, 


ling in a totally different direction ; and they had 
consequently no sooner reached the gate by which 
they were about to leave the city, than she called 
loudly for help, when a party of the night-watch, 
alarmed by her cries, hastily seized their arms, and 
attempted to arrest the progress of her ravisher. 
We have, however, already shown that the civic 
guard of Paris was composed of men who cared 
little to expose themselves to danger; and, ac- 
cordingly, they no sooner saw two of their num- 
ber cut down by the undaunted horseman, than 
they fell back, and abandoned the terrified victim 
to her fate. 

«“ Whatever might have been the original scru- 
ples of La belle Feronniére, it is certain that she 
soon became reconciled to her fate ; and that the 
splendor of a royal palace, and the prestige of a 
royal lover, sufficed to blind Ler to her moral de- 
gradation ; but this liaison, which soon became 
the fable of all Paris, was not destined to be of 
long endurance, the increasing infirmities of the 
king compelling him to restore her to her family 
at the expiration of three months, at once enriched 
and disgraced. 

“The extreme beauty of this woman, whose 


although he was rigorous in his punishment of | 
those through whose errors or want of courage he | 
failed in the accomplishment of his designs ; and | 
it was therefore the nation which fought, and bled, | 
and suffered, not its sovereign. He invited learned | 
men to his court ; lured them thither by the bright- | 
est prospects and the most extravagant promises ; | 
and then, not content with disappointing the hopes | 
that he had raised; not only ceased to encourage | 
them when they no longer ministered to his own 
gratification and that of his favorites, but even per- 
secuted them for their religious opinions, and aban- 
doned them to the stake, to the rack, and to the 
anathemas of a bigoted priesthood. 

« That he manfully met, and boldly opposed the 
usurpation of Charles V. is quite true ; but to what 
abiding benefit had he turned this opposition? It 
had been throughout rather a personal struggle 
than a great question of national policy. Charles 
was the only sovereign of whose prowess he was 
jealous, and whose supremacy wounded his pride 
alike as a sovereign and as a soldier. He had ex- 
pended millions, and sacrificed a fearful amount of 
human life, only to leave his kingdom to his son as 
he had received it from his predecessor. He had 





real station in life has never been thoroughly as- 








gained no territory, secured no advantage, realized 


The excellent work of Burrill on the prac- 
tice of the Courts of Common Law in this 
State has not been superseded by the present 
altered state of things, inasmuch as it contains 
a vast deal of information and instruction upon 
points still intimately connected with the 
everyday practice of the law. But it is of 
course obsolete, so far as the ordinary course 
of procedure is concerned. The conduct of a 
suit at law or in equity, under the new Coie, 
depends at every stage upon the altered provi- 
sions of the recent system, and innumerable are 
the questions of practice which arise as 4 mal- 
ter of course under such circumstances. 

It is to meet the want thus created that the 
present work has been produced. It is intend- 
ed as a guide to the profession in the manage- 
ment of suits in the courts of this State as a 
present organized; it will be found highly 
useful in its arrangement of the provisions 0 
the Code, and its explanations of their pract- 
cal operation. The attorney-at-law who bas 
found by provoking experience how easily 1 
may be Ted, less by his own carelessness than 
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jovous and ill-digested provisions of 
y ie mistakes Lad blugders, will 
adly avail himself of the light which Mr. 
\fonell’s Treatise throws upon the confused 
and unperfected system. It will be a real ad- 
yantage to the profession, if in no other way, 
at least by serving as a guard against relying 
simply upon the text of the statute, and as an 
index to further inquiry and more diligent re- 
search into the practical meaning intended to 
be conveyed. | : 
An appendix of practical forms, over 170 in 
number, is added to the book, greatly increasing 
its value and convenience. 





PAULDING’S NEW NOVEL. 


Tr Puritan and his Daughter. By J. K. 
Paulding, author of the “ Dutchman’s Fire- 
side?” New York: Baker & Scribner. 
1849. 

Ixa new novel by the author of the Dutch- 
man’s Fireside one would expect, not so much 
an elaborate and intricate plot or a very artistic 
handling of the materials of romance, as a 
straightlorward, well-told story, with a genial, 
uexaggerated interest, and a vein of humor 
and satire, at all times seasoning with an agree- 
able piquancy the common-places of pan d 
tinand incident. The Puritan and his Daug 
ter will be found to answer such anticipations. 
It is, to be sure, a complete novel, “ armed and 
equipped” according to all the laws of fiction, 
with the indispensable requisites of love, mys- 
tery, adventure, irreparable misery, and incom- 
parable happiness ; but at the same time there 
is no lack of s whose chief attraction does 
not depend on their connexion with the story, 
but whose happy hits and good-humored thrusts 
at universal follies or particular abuses are 
more entertaining than the fortunes of the he- 
roes and heroines. 

To do these same heroes and heroines jus- 
tice, however, and to give a just prominence to 
the main purpose of the author, we must go a 
little into detail, and introduce the Puritan and 
his daughter to our readers with some specifi- 
cations of their attractiveness as companions 
for one or two of the winter evenings which are 
coming so rapidly into vogue. 

The story begins on the eve (not the night 
before, but a few weeks before) of the battle 
of Naseby, and comes to its first decided point 
on that tragical field. ‘The cast of characters 
—a stern, solemn, sincere, and sour Puritan, 
with a sweet, religious daughter, and a youth 
whose paternity and first predilections are on 
the side of the cavaliers, while his heart and 
impulses, after a first sight of the Puritan’s 
daughter, are all enlisted in the Cromwellian 
cause—is, perhaps unfortunately, Scott-like in 
its arrangement and development. But the old 
Puritan is killed off opportunely at Naseby, the 
young convert marries the daughter, and the 
interest of the story cumulates by the trans- 
portation of the whole dramatis persone to 

irginia. 

It is the daughter of this first pair of lovers 
and colonists who is the heroine of the book, 
awell drawn character, Puritan and pretty, 
and of course in love with cavalier number 2, 
who, unlike the father of his inamorata, is not 
converted instanter. The plot grows compli- 
cated after bringing this second set of charac- 
ters on the carpet. The life of the early colo- 
lusts, and the semi-savage, demi-civilized con- 
dition of things at the period of the story, give 
excellent opportunities for interweaving the 
harrative with fine touches of description and 
striking ineident. The battle of Naseby, in 
the first volume, is quite put to the blush by 





an Indian massacre in the second. The inte- 
rest of the story, so far as denouement is con- 
cerned, turns on the disappearance of the 
lover, who is supposed to be dead and 
drowned, and the arrest, trial, and all but hang- 
ing of the heroine, for witcheraft. The last 
chapter, of course, unties the sheriff’s knot, 
and substitutes a more convenient and satis- 
factory one in its place; but, before arriving 
at this happy termination, there are many 
places where the real pathos of the story 
quite wins upon the reader. 

For some reason or other, satirical writers 
are very apt to make larger demands upon 
the reader, when they do undertake the pa- 
thetic, than even your professed novelists of 
the sentimental school. Mr. Paulding relies 
rather more, we think, on the interest of his 
story as a romance than he does on its more 
individual merits of a humorous sort. In 
either respect, the book will meet with a cor. 
dial reception at the hands of American read- 
ers, few of whom have not already aequaint- 
ance enough with the author, from his pre- 
vious reputation, to need no further assurance 
of the attractiveness of his works. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue New York Medical and Surgical Journal 
for November, which speaks well for the 
ability of its new editor, has an excellent article 
on Surgery, compiled by Dr. Stone of this 
city, from which we extract the following sta- 
tistics of American Surgery—the mortality 
in amputations of the thigh. 
In the English Hospitals, 38 cases, 12 deaths, mortality, 
31 11-19 per cent. 
Do. American, 84 “ @ 6 4-21 “ 
Do. French, 206 “ 129 62 8-13 re 
A mortality of five per cent. less in the Ame- 
rican hospitals than in the English, while the 
mortality in the French is double the English. 
A deduction from the statistics of this paper 
very solacing to the unfortunates who may 
meet with any serious accidents, is, that in 
most cases, amputations are better postponed 
for some days after the accident, and in fact 
until attempts have been vainly made to save 
the limb. This is exactly opposite to the 
usual custom of operating immediately after 
the accident, and if the results continue to bear 
out the assertion, is a most important addition 
to our surgical knowledge. It is further 
strengthened by the statement that “it is a 
remarkable fact that al/ cases that Dr. Wm. J. 
Walker (a surgeon of Boston, and a strong 
advocate of not operating hastily) atlempted to 
save, recovered with the use of their limbs.” 
Dr. Thomas C. Edwards’s report on Patent 
Medicines, to the last Congress, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph :—* The merriment of him 
who would cry over the misfortunes and 
follies of his race, cannot but be excited when 
he reads this record of uncouth names, incon- 
gruous compounds, and incompatible combina- 
tions ; while the sadness of him who laughs at 
‘folly as it flies,’ will be provoked at the con- 
sciousness of imposition and injury to duped 
purchasers of their nostrums. The oath pre- 
sented by law, and duly administered to each 
applicant is that ‘his invention is new and 
useful ;’ an examination of the list will clearly 
exhibit perjury most foulon every page. No 
combination, then, ‘ new,’ is ‘ useful,’ and no 
‘ useful’ combination is ‘ new.’ Almost every 
prescription combines some active known 
agent, disguised under colors, and heralded 
with a name in many instances as uncouth as 
it is insignificant and false.” 





It gives us pleasure to record the satisfac- 


| tor progress of that excellent undertaking, 
“The American Quarterly Register and Ma- 
gazine,” conducted by James Siryker. This 
| periodical entered on its third volume with the 
September number. A brief allusion to its 
contents will exhibit the usefulness of its plan, 
which is generally a species of contemporary 
history. Any one whose professional or other 
pursuits have required him to consult docu- 
ments or revise facts of recent date, knows the 
difficulty of ascertaining them from the usual 
broken files of newspapers. The bulk and 
perishable character of the latter render them 
always difficult of preservation. Judge Stry- 
ker’s Register supplies a convenient substitute 
always at hand. Thus we have here before 
us first, a judicious historical register, arrang- 
ed by countries, then a quarterly chronicle, ar- 
ranged by order of events, miscellaneous sta- 
tistical papers of a commercial character ; ori- 
ginal communications on matters of public in- 
| terest within the scope of the work; miscel- 
lany, biography, select documents, &c. Know- 
ledge, industry, and experience, are essential 
to such a work, and for a basis to them all, a 
steady support from the public to furnish the 
, material, and hands to get it into shape. The 
editor has a good eye for his subject, and the 
| countenance of some of the foremost men of 
ithe country whose acts it may be frequently 
his province to record. American libraries, 
public offices, and counting-rooms, should be 
furnished with this book of refereuce. 








Puituirs, Sampson & Co. have promptly 
issued the fourth volume of Hume’s History of 
England. As previously announced, the un- 
abridged work will be comprised in six vo- 
Jumes ; the last volume of which will contain a 
complete Index of the whole work. Although 
attended with considerable additional expense, 
the publishers have consulted their own inte- 
rest with that of the public in providing this in- 
dispensable feature, an important addition even 
to a classic history. 





G. P. Putnam is now enabled, as the agent 
of the Montreal house of ArMour AnD Ram- 
SAY, to supply a want which has been long ex- 
perienced iu a cheap portable pocket edition of 
the text of the several classic authors, chiefly 
used in colleges and schools. In aneat 18mo. 
pamphlet form, at the price of some 25 cents 
each, we have thus Cicero, de Amicitia and de 
Senectute ; Selections from Cornelius Nepos ; 
Virgil’s Georgics ; the Select Odes of Horace ; 
Ovid’s Fasti; the Agricola of Tacitus; the 
third and fourth books of Quintus Curtius’ 
Alexander; and four books of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries. ‘The convenience of these editions 
to students is obvious in their portable shape ; 
it being nowadays something of a porter’s 
effort to transport the learned editions of the 
classics, which may by the use of these substi- 
tutes in classes preserve a good library book in 
order at home for future years. 

Putnam is also agent for The Canadian 
Guide-Book, with a map of the province, also 

ublished in Montreal, by Armour & Ramsay. 
oksellers throughout the country, and on 
the leading routes to the frontier, have thus 
an opportunity to provide themselves with a 
work constantly in demand with travellers, 
from a New York house. The guide-book is 
well filled, compactly printed, with a variety 
of general statistical information, and the map 
is on a liberal seale, minutely filled up. The 
whole work is useful to merchants as well as 
travellers. 
Messrs. AprpLeToN have just issued a com- 
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posite volume to their Railroad and Steam- 
t Companion, in “Appleton’s Southern 
and Western Traveller's Guide.” It contains 
new and authentic general and sectional maps, 
with plans of cities, views, &e. The Falls of 
St. Anthony, Mammoth Cave, Virginia 
Springs, the Great Rivers and Lakes, the 
Copper Region, &c., are included, with great 
particularity as to maps and distances, in a 
volume of moderate size, It is edited by W. 
WituaMs, 

The Four Gospels ; arranged asa Practical 
Family Commentary, for every day in the 
Year. By the Author of “ The Peep of Day,” 
&c. Edited, with a Preface, by Stephen H. 
Tyng, D.D. Illustrated with 12 engravings 
(ArrLetons). A passage from Dr. Tyng’s 
preface sufficiently characterizes the present 
work :——“In our time some effort has been 
made to bring the precious truths of the Bible 
within the reach and comprehension of the 
young. The excellent author of this present 
familiar commentary, a Christian lady, if we 
are rightly informed,—has accomplished an im- 
portant measure of this desired work. The 
present work is a familiar, practical commen- 
tary upon the Gospels, in language extremely 
simple, and in the character and matter of its 
instruction, most valuable and correct.” 

Messrs. Carter have issued in a single 
octavo, the three volumes bound in one, “ The 
Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, a 
review of the principal Events in the World, 
as they bear upon the state of Religion from 
the close of the Old Testament history, till 
the establishment of Christianity.” By D. 
Davipson. 

We have also received from this house Dr. 
Sprine’s Memoirs of the late Hannah L. 
Murray, which we reserve for an extended no- 
tice in our next. 

Samvet Hvueston (139 Nassau st.) has is- 
sued an excellent manual of the motives and 
privileges of the Christian Sabbath, in a little 
volume entitled “ Heaven’s Antidote to the 
Curse of Labor ; or, the Temporal Advantages 
of the Sabbath. considered in relation to the 
working classes.” By Joun AtLan Quintow. 
With a Prefatory Notice, by Rev. Dr. Tyne. 
It is written, too, by a working man, the occa- 
sion which called it forth being a premium of- 
fered to that class for such a composition by a 
committee in England. 

Aprrreton & Co. have ready new editions of 
Mrs. Howirt’s Tales for the People and their 
Children, with the titles—* Tales and Stories 
for Boys and Girls,” “ Juvenile Tales and 
Sketches,” by Mary Howitt. In each three 
volumes are included in one. 

‘The same house has also ready a new, im- 
proved edition of The Sacred Poets of England 
and America, edited by R. W. Griswold, with 
illustrations, of which we gave account last 
season. It is made up from sources, is 
the best collection of the kind yet published in 
this country, and is appropriately revived 
among the gift-books of the present year. 

Putnam has issued an edition, without the 
plates, of Mrs. Ettet’s Family Pictures from | 
the Bible, in a neat 12mo. volume. 

M. W. Dopp is the publisher of a miniature 
volume of original poetry, entitled “ Poetical 
Sketches of the Messiah.” By Rev. Samver 
F. Porter, of Kingwood, N. J. The first 
sketch is entitled “The Gates of Hell,” the 
second “ Jacob’s Ladder, the Gate of Heaven ;” 
the third “Tabor; or, the Mount of Beati- 
tudes ;” the fourth “ Bethany,” the fifth “ The 
Sacrifice,” and the sixth “ The Penitent Thief.” 
The style exhibits fluency and ease, and with- 





out being a subject for criticism, the sketches 


in this modest form may be acceptable to read- 
ers to whom Milton, in his pure state, would 
be too learned and recondite. 

Nos. 1 and 2 of the Common Schoo! Writ- 
ing Book, by O. G. Bapiam, published by 
Cotiins & Dabenss. The seience of ele- 
mentary penmanship appears carried to its 
utmost limits in these new-lined and dotted 
books, in which a rare ingenuity is employed 
in meeting the young pupil at every turn, giv- 
ing a freedom and facility, combined with care- 
ful practice, which must lead to accomplish- 
ment in the art. The practical directions at 
the foot of the page, the exhibition of the 
common errors, the induction from elemen- 
tary lines, the ready use of the hand as the 
instrument, all minutely and vigorously dis- 
played, call the attention of teachers and 
others to this new series. 





[From the London Spectator.} 
DENOUEMENT OF M. DE LAMARTINE’S CON- 
FIDENCE, 


Mitty is to be sold after all, and M. de La- 
martine is to part with his natal estate. The 
loss is the more to be regretted since the Re- 
volutionary leader has laid so much stress on 
the possession of this land, and must be ex- 
pected therefore to derive less consolation 
from his philosophy and poetry than one might 
anticipate from his pretensions in those pur- 
suits. The bargain which was to have re- 
deemed the sale is among the matters confided 
to the public in the author’s Confidences ; and 
it is a characteristic affair. The estate was 
burdened with debts, insomuch that the owner 
was obliged to sell it—the land of his ances- 
tors, of his boyish recollections. He had 
amused himself with writing an autobiogra- 
phical reminiscence, an account of his first or 
rather second love, if such it can be called 
where no love was on his side. This he read 
to a friend, who was delighted ; a bookseller 
offered a handsome amount for so many vo- 
lumes of autobiography; M. de Lamartine 
shillyshallied, in a manner which he seems to 
think indicative of the right feeling, the true 
delicacy ; but he was brought to a point by 
the threatened sale of his patrimony: here 
was a conflict of delicacies, and he made the 
larger sacrifice, by selling his confidence to 
the public and redeeming the ground sacred 
to his ancestors. 

M. de Lamartine does not scorn to follow 
examples, but he improves upon them: he 
consents to be like Rousseau, only greater. 
Rousseau gave forth his Confessions, which 
were to instruct the self-wrapped disingenu- 
ous intolerance of man, and to fetch out of 
candor better counse] and kinder intercourse ; 
their whole power derivable from the transpa- 
rent truth. M.de Lamartine deems Confes- 
sions indelicate, so he selects only such Con- 
fidences as are engaging; and those he 
“touches up,” heightening, softening, coloring, 
and adorning the historical piece which he 
paints from the looking-glass. Rousseau was 
the example ad evitandum; M. de Lamartine 
finds that it is he who is to supply the com- 


| plement, the example ad imitandum. Rousseau 


was great downwards; M. De Lamartine mo- 
destly thinks that he, perhaps, is not so great, but 
it is heavenwards : Rousseau was the sublime 
abyss, he is the sublime mountain. But, 
somehow, the example is not so effective in 
the improved fashion ; for it lacks the one 
principle of life—truth. He has beautified 
until you cannot distinguish the fact from the 
fiction which is founded on it. Its untruth is 
manifest in the single trait of internal evi- 
dence, that he reports conversations uttered 
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ears ago, which could not 
in the mogt retentive memory. Great 
those conversations must be fabricated - 
they are indistinguishable from the . am 
tissue. General 
Again, the book has a peculiar immorality 
which is very offensive. M. de Lamartine 
labors so to convey to you his own profound 
conviction, that he overdoes it, and convinces 
you of something else. His profound convie 
tion is that he is the greatest, sublimest and 
most exquisite of mortals: his self-portrait is 
that of an intellectual, esthetical, and physieal 
Apollo Belvidere—a dandy deity. But to 
Scotticize Mr. Landor’s version of Shakspeare’s 
text, in his “ vaulting ambition he o’erleaps his 
sel’,” and falls in the opposite direction. Tho 
initial episode of Graziella, which is told jy 
great part with much power and art, describes 
a charming Neapolitan peasant girl dying with 
love for the most poetical, primitive, and re. 
fined of youths; the survivor, in his elderly 
memory, working away with his practised and 
not unpaid pen, to show how her passion was 
justified: but his attention is concentrated 
mainly on himself—and was so then; he was 
self-mindful and forgetful of her; he only, as 
a French critic says, “ permitted himself to be 
adored,” and was so little occupied by the 
feeling that he was able to store up every 
trait which should indicate his own grace, his 
own more refined taste, his own less earthly 
aspirations, his own tender, intellectual, chaste 
imagination: she died for love—he collected 
materials for a pretty autobiographical episode 
to adorn his memoirs witha). 

The Confidences, and its singular comple- 
ment Raphael, are all of this tissue. In Ra- 
phael, M. de Lamartine paints himself plato- 
nically adoring a lady who was devoted to the 
service of Diana by a disease of the heart, 
which made her afraid to unite with him ina 
more fervent worship. That lady, so “ pure” 
under penalty, is the beau-idéal of his ado- 
ration. 

These literary traits of self-exposure help 
to explain M. de Lamartine’s political failures: 
he is net content with fact and truth ; he relies 
on a beautified counterfeit of truth ; his own 
aim is something different from the thing that 
is really to be attained. As in the autobi- 
ography every living soul is — as 
an accessory to the portrait of Lamartine, so 
the Republic was to be a background for 
an historical portrait of Lamartine. He is not 
content to be a great man, but must be a 
great something more than man. He is to be 
a great poet, without the self-forgetfulness of 
the fine phrensy ; a great lover, without under- 
going the dominion of a subduing passion ; & 
great statesman, but released from vulgar con- 
siderations of details and practicabilities—a 
statesman whose trouble is not to go beyond 
the attitude and the eloquence. As chief o! 
the Provisional Government, he got up a sub- 
lime picture of a revolutionary chief, Jovelike 
bestriding the storm: but it was only a pic- 
ture, not a working sublimity ; and his govern- 
ment fell to pieces. He attempts to write the 
“History of the Revolution of 1848;” but, 
says M. Eugéne Foreade, “this is not a his 
tory, it is an impotent apology ;” it is also a 
labored attempt to display the hero “ Lamar- 
tine” in grand situations, himself grander than 


they. 

The failure of the. bargain that was to re- 
deem Milly is imputed to the Revolution, 
which has paralysed the bookseller’s ” 
The bookseller might well reply, that the 
work is not worth the bargain; and ioe, 
that if M. de Lamartine had addressed himse 
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_c 
zealously to redeem France in the hour of 
ee peril Ss he did to a himself, he 
would have vented the Revolution from 
so ruinous to booksellers. He seems 
eave forgotten everything in public affairs 
which he did not deem materials for an auto- 
biography ; and a similar spirit pervades his 
career of private life as he describes it—he 
frustrates the Revolution, and loses his estate. 
He had failed in learning the lesson that 
nothing is ter than truth. He passes 
fom the sublime to the ridiculous ; not gratis, 
for the step has cost him a nation’s gratitude, 
4 ——n an estate, and a_bookseller’s 
custom for his wares. 
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[From the German Blatter fiir literar. Unterhalung.} 
GRAY'S ELEGY. 


Or Gray’s Elegy numerous translations into dif- 
ferent languages have been published, e. g. : 

German.—By Miller, Gotter, Kosegarten, 
Rupprecht. 

French.—By Dubois, Cabanis, Chénier, Fayolle, 
Kerivalant, Grenus, Charrin, Le Miére, Courret- 
Villeneuve, Guédon de Berehére, Fontanes, &c. 

Portuguese. —By Boulard. 

Italian—By Torelli, Trant, Cesarotti, Ge- 
nari, Lastri, Baraldi, Castellazzi, Buttura, Leoni, 
&e. 

Latin.—By Costa, D’Austey, Barberini, Venturi, 
Bene. 

Greek.—By Cyprianio, Cooke, Roberts. 

Most of these translations have been issued in a 
collection pudlished by A. Torri, bearing the title: 
Lelegia di Tommaso Gray sopra un cimitero di 
campagna, tradotta dell’ inglese in pits lingue, 
&e. Verona, 1817. 

This collection contains also a Hebrew transla- 
tion by G. Venturini, one of Italy’s greatest ori- 
ental scholars. In his translation he has followed 
the rule to use only words that are found in the 
Old Testament, and he did not only find single 
words, but whole phrases, which led him to the 
supposition that Gray had drawn the whole of his 
Elegy from the Bible. By way of exhibiting this 
more clearly, he has adjoined to his Hebrew trans- 
lation the corresponding passages from the Vul- 
gate, quoting their respective places with great ac- 
curacy. 

As a curious specimen, we subjoin the first four 
stanzas, giving first the English original to facilitate 
the comparison :— 

The eurfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 


Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

_ The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade ; 
es heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
P, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamletisleep. 


VULGATE. 


Jodg.xix. 9. Dies ad oceasum vergit. En so- 
hitus tubae 


Jer. xxxi. 24. Et agricole lassi agentes per 
turmas suas 


Ps. viii. 8. Oves et boves omnes ad praesipia 


Job x. 21. Mundo mihi et tenebrosae caligini 
ralicto, 


Ps. xxxi. 1. In umbra mortis sedet terra et 
plenitudo ejus, 
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Zach. ii. 13. Silet.omnis caro a facie noctis. 

Ezek. vii. 11. Solum volitant crabrones pet- 
strepentes, quia non est requies in eis ; 

Jer. vi. 5. Et dulcior fit somnus pastoribus et 
gregibus eorum ; 

Jer. xii. 10. Et conqueritur bubo in deserto so- 
litudinis 

Ps. viii. 4. Ad lunam et stellas eerli. 

Num. xv. 18,19. De iis, qui venerunt in ter- 
ram regionis ejus, regnum silentii ; 

Isa. xvi. 3. 'Turbantes noctem et umbram ejus 
tanquam in meridie ; 

Isa. xli. 19. Prope ulmum et buxum semper vi- 
rentem ; 

Hos. xii. 11. Sub acervis, qui apparent super 
pulverem agri ; 

Jer. li. 39. Dormiunt somnum sempiternum 
quiescentes 

Prov. i. 33. Rusticani patres, timore malorum 
sublato. 


New York, Oct., 1849. 


[From the Classical Museum, for October | 


A NEW METHOD OF ILLUSTRATING 
THUCYDIDES. 

How difficult it is to detect irony employed with 
skill, is well known ; and the difficulty is of course 
greatly increased when the medium of expression 
is a language foreign to the hearer or reader. 
Some works, however, are so universally celebrated 
for their irony, that it appears wonderful how any 
person possessing a moderate acquaintance with 
literature, could fall into the error of understand- 
ing them literally and seriously. Among these, 
every Erglishman would unhesitatingly place 
Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker. When, then, 
in the elaborate notes of a German edition of 
Thucydides, we meet with a grave reference to the 
pages of that master-piece of quiet and subdued 
sarcasm, for an historical and authentic illustration 
of the profound remarks of the great historian, the 
absurdity seems almost inconceivable, and the in- 
clination to laughter uncontrollable. 

The instance to which I allude, occurs in 
Goeller’s Thucydides, in a note on the 82d chapter 
of the 3d book. In that passage, the historian 
gives a graphic description of the evils arising from 
the prevalence of factions and intestine commo- 
tions throughout Greece ; and he traces the origin 
of these calamities to avarice and ambition, and 
the eagerness for contention thence resulting: 
ravrev 3 abrav atriov apxi i dtd treovegiay cai 
Ptdoripedy * ix d’ abray Kai és Td pedoverxeiv xafiora- 
péver rd xp6O.pov. A somewhat lengthy portion 
of our commentator’s note on these words must 
be quoted, to show the strange juxtaposition of 
“ grave” and “ gay ” which it presents. 





“ Quod primum stadium factionum fuerat rei certe et 
definite assequende causa, id postea degeneravit in mere 
studium simultatis et in libidinem adversariis nocendi. 
Hec Arn illustrat exemplis ex memoria temporuim recen- 
tiorum repetitis: ‘sic factum est, ait, factionibus circi 
Constantinopoli, et cruentis illis certannnibus quibus sub- 
inde plebs Hibernia distrahebatur. In ficinoribus paucis 
abhine annis per factiones commis>is, que dicebantur 
Caravats et Shanavasts, neither the persons who were 
executed for these outrages, nor any one else, could tell 
what was the dispute. [t was netorious who were Cara- 
vats and who were Sharavusts, and this was all.’—Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, 1811. Vol. 1. p. 134. Addo 
locum Washingtonis Irvingii Hist. Novi Eboraci, lib. vit. 
cap. 5: ‘ The old factions of Long Pipes and Short Pipes, 
which had been almost strangled by the Herculean grasp 
of Peter Stuyvesant, now sprang up with ten-fold vio- 
lence. Not that the original cause of difference still 
existed,..... but it has ever been the fate of party 
names and aap rancer, to remain long after the princi- 
ples that gave rise to them have been forgotten.” Notissi 
mum «jas rel exemplun est Gaelforam et Ghibdellinoram 
in ft fn.” 


Laughable as this undoubtedly is, it is probable 
that a more flattering testimony was never borne to 
the inimitable skill displayed in every page of 
Knickerbocker's History of New York. It is 
highly amusing, however, to think of the utter 
mystification and bewilderment in which Goeller 
must have been, while laboriously perusing the 
soi-disant history, and endeavoring to treasure up 
in his memory the well-authenticated and instruc- 
tive facts with which it abounds ! 


(From the Cincinnati Gazette. } 
THE BOOK TRADE OF CINCINNATI. 


Ir has been apparent to observing minds for ten 
or twelve years past, that the time was fast ap- 
proaching when the population of all the north- 
eastern part of the Mississippi Valley, and also 
many of the most thickly settled localities on the 
lower Mississippi river, would look exclusively 
to Cincinnati for their <upply of books and sta- 
tionery, and discontinue their annual and semi- 
annual visits to the eastern cities for the purpose 
of laying in stock. 

For four or five years past, this period has 
been approaching with a rapidity not originally 
anticipated, so that what was only prophecy ten 
years ago, is already becoming matter of existing 
fact. And what is encouraging in this state of 
the case, is, that there has been no forcing pro- 
cess applied to the business, The unexampled 
growth of the Western and South-western 
country has created a demand, which the natu- 
ral position, size, capital, manufacturing enter- 
prise, and commercial facilities, of Cincinnati, 
clearly indicate her ability te supply. Hence 
the business has grown up rapidly, and is now 
resting upon a broad and sound basis, with 
which competition elsewhere cannot success- 
fully interfere. 

A considerable intimacy with this branch of 
our productive industry and trade, and recent 
inquiries concerning it among others still better 
informed than ourselves, have led us to set its 
aggregate amount down at little if anything 
short of a million of dollars per year! This is 
what, in commercial parlance, would be called 
“a big figure,’ but it has some big figures to 
rest upon. In the first place we have some 
thirty book-stores in the city, eight or ten of 
them investing quite heavy capitals in this busi- 
ness, and three or four of them such as would be 
called large establishments in tnost of the eastern 
cities. In the next place the business is not by 
any means confined to the sales of books made 
elsewhere, but is composed in a very considera- 
ble degree of books manufactured, throughout, 
at home. And in the third place a by no means 
trifling part of it consists of stereotyped school 
books and standard works, the plates for which 
are made here, where the printing and binding 
are also done, and the sales effected. These 
three facts indicate at once the probable correct- 
ness of our estimate of the annual value of the 
Book Trade of Cincinnati. But a few details of 
the business will, we feel satisfied, be interesting 
to readers both at home and abroad. 

The number of stereotyping establishments in 
the city is three, one of which does the princi- 
pal part of the business, and is rather an exten- 
sive concern, employing variously, through the 
year, a regular force of from fifteen to twenty 
hands. 

The nutnber of power-presses running princi- 
pally on book-work is fifteen, one of which is 
employed constantly on German publications, 
Of these fifteen, six are in one establishment 
(Morgan & Co’s), and move by water power. 
The others, with a few exceptions, are operated 
by steam. (The entire number of power-presses 
in the city, book, news, and job, is 29—3 of 
which are in the Gazette office. The first 
power-press used in Cincinnati was put up in 
this office in the year 1534.) 

The number of binderies in the city is ten, 
three or four of which are large concerns, em- 
ploying each numerous hands. 

Among our publishing houses, the largest are 
the Methodist Book Concern, J. A. & U. P. 
James, Henry W. Derby & Co., and W. B. 
Smith & Co. The annual business of some of 
these, in all departments, is not less, one year 
with another, than from $125,000 to $175,000 
each. 

The publications of Smith and Co. are exclu- 
sively school books, of which they issue between 
600,000 and 700,000 copies per year. Several 
of their school series have achieved high repu- 
tations in all parts of the country, and they are 
now sending East about 100,000 copies of them 





per year. In addition to this, they have dupli- 
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cate plates in New York of some of the most 
celebrated of their publications, from which 
large editions are struck to meet the demand in 
the middle States. Mr. Smith, who has long 
been engaged in this particular branch of the busi- 
ness, Soe base exceedingly active in building it 
up, and by his energies has stimulated others to 
like exertions. In the different parts of the 
establishment of W. B. Smith & Co., are em- 
ployed regularly an average of from 90 to 100 
hands. 


J. A. & U.P. James carry on, in counexiun 
with their book-publishing and selling, a print- 
ing office, a book-bindery, a printer’s ink manu- 
factory, and stereotyping operations. They em- 

»loy altogether, an average of 125 to 130 hands. 
They have long been engaged in this general 
business, and publish many standard works as 
well as school books and miscellaneous publica- 
tions, the sales of which are effected in this city 
at their house, and by agents throughout the 
Mississippi Valley.—Among their stereotyped 
works are Guizot’s * History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, by Gibbon,” (2 vols 
imperial 8vo., 1073 pages, the only edition pub- 
lished in the United States ;) Collins’s Kentucky, 
Library of General Knowledge, Universal Pic- 
torial Library, McCrie’s “ Lives of the Scottish 
Reformers,” Dick’s Theology, Bulwer’s Novels, 
Burns’ Works, Milton, Moore, &c. &c. Of one 
school series (Lyman Cobb’s, 7 books), they 
print for the publishers an average of 200,000 
copies per year. 

Among standard issues, Applegate & Co. 
have recently announced a superior edition of 
the Complete Works of Dr. Dick, as in a state 
of forwardness. ‘This house also publishes 
Rollin, Josephus, &c. 

Messrs. Truman & Co. publish a very handsome 
edition of Macaulay’s History of England, stereo- 
typed by Morgan & Cv., who likewise got up and 
stereotyped the edition of Josephus referred to. 
Of the standard works issued here also, Derby & 
Co. publish Professor Davies’ series of Mathema- 
tics, Brooks’ Classical Series, Willard’s Histories, 
Grimke on Free Institutions, Hildreth’s Pioneer 
History, Elliot's Cottages and Cottage Life, and 
other works of established reputation. 

Engaged in the publication of school books, 
also, in connexion with their sales business, are 
Truman & Co., Moore & Co., Bradley & An- 
thony, and two or three others in a limited way. 
The miscellaneous business of the houses named 
i8 quite extensive. 

A large number of musical publications is also 
issued in this city—E. D. Truman & Co. printing 
yearly about 5,000 copies of Mason’s Harp, and 
Wm. Phillips & Sons about 10,000 copies of the 
Missouri Harmony. 


J. F. Desilver, whose business now is chiefly in 


arranged shelves, counters, cases, &c., without 
even opening a volume. 

The Senior partner of this establishment appears 
to have sounded the depths and shoals of his bu- 
siness, and has his ramifications at all points. 
He has given an impulse to the Book Trade here, 
especially in its more elegant department, and also 
in its more elevated accompaniments, which was 
needed, and will be long felt. His seems to be 
one of those energetic and elastic spirits, that ga- 
ther momentum as they advance, and rebound from 
one effort, ready for another, and even greater. 
The establishment which he has built up is justly 
the pride of our citizens, and the admiration of all 
visitors. 

The religious bookstores, and the smaller mis- 
cellaneous establishments, we did not design to 
mention particularly, as they engage very little 
(except the M. B. C.) in the publishing business. 
Their sales operations, however, from intelligent 
estimates of their several amounts, enter into our 
grand aggregate of value. 

The estimate we have made, upon reliable data, 
of the amount of the Book Trade of Cincinnati, 
must be received as an estimate only ; but we have 
no doubt that full details of the business, could 
they be had, would entirely bear it out. This 
branch of our manufactures and trade is large, and 
we believe as prosperous as it is extensive. 

But large as it is, it must still increase yearly, 
for the elements of demand are growing rapidly all 
the time, and this city is unquestionably the centre 
of supply. 


Geneva, September 17, 1849. 


I sHALL not be surprised if we are obliged to 
quit this place before the expiration of the 
time for which we have paid in advance for 
our house, as the question of Neuchatel and 
others more serious, wil] not be amicably set- 
tled. Switzerland has become such a refuge 
for political offenders that she is regarded 
with a jealous eye by all the votaries al abe. 
lutism; and although the ostensible subject 
of dispute is Neuchatel, the real one is nothing 


To the natural advantages of Italia, 
excellent education, high moral s 
and decided literary talent, he unite 
ness acquired in the self-dependent se} lof 
exile, the manliness of tone which { me 
with English life and literature im 
the earnestness which a thoughtful ardent 
and undoubting patriotism inspires. He = 
minds me, at different times, according t, a. 
phase his writings present, of two very differ 
ent and highly-gifted Americans—Alexando, 
Hamilton and the late Dr. Channing. By the 
way, speaking of the latter, I was surprised the 
other day, to have a copy of his works offered 
me by a student here, in the half clandestine 
way in which they tender prohibited books in 
Italy. After having ordered the writines os 
the American divine from England, he ae. 
knowledged that he was afraid to cut the 
leaves, so poisonous did he deem the views of 
the Rationalist, as he called him. 

To give you an idea of the state of feeling 
here in regard to the French invasion and 
the sympathy with Rome, we are as serupu- 
lous not to buy anything made in France, as 
our female ancestors were to avoid drinking 
tea before the Revolution. When the wome, 
come along with their beautiful caps and rib. 
bons for sale, even the ladies inquire if they 
are of French manufacture, and submit most 
heroically to their vow of abstinence if such 
is the case! Old Pius has not yet returned 
to Rome, and I doubt if he ever does as a 
temporal prince. He is still at Portici enjoy- 
ing the or pre! of Re Bomba, alias Ferdi. 
nand; but | should not wonder if he ulti- 
mately finds a home in France or Austria. 
We live in extraordinary times; and have oe. 
casion to say oftener than ever before, that 
truth is stranger than fiction. I will give you 
two recent incidents that would answer all 
the purposes of a novelist and are yet lite. 
rally true. Two or three days since a 
party of Spanish soldiers at Rome, being 
smitten with the beauty of a Roman wife, and 


—-. 
1 birth, an 
enuments, 
8 the firm. 


‘Amiliarity 
parts, and 








more nor less than the democratic principle 
for which so much blood has already been 
| shed. The troops here are on the constant 
| alert, and the progress of any invader will be 
desperately contested. Yet, what can a coun- 
| try so limited in extent and resources do 
jagainst a European Confederation? Our 
| communications with Rome are irregular but 
frequent; and I have found no reason thus 
|far to modify either my opinions or sympa- 
|thies in regard to that devoted city. Unpre- 


finding all their arts of seduction fail, deter- 
mined to carry her off. They secretly entered 
her dwelling at night, cut off her means of 
retreat, and were about to forcibly abduct the 
victim, when her husband, to whom she was 
| tenderly attached, to save her honor, plunged 
ia dagger into her heart—thus re-enacting the 

tragedy of Virginius! You must well remem- 
| ber Mrs. 
| our countryman. 
‘ago ; and a few months since, having made 


, the Italian wife of Mr. —, 
He came home two years 





stationery and miscellaneous works, a few years | jydiced observers are unanimous in declaring | the necessary arrangements, sent for his wife 


ago took hold of Medical Literature very energe- 
tically, and has issued several large volumes in 
that department of the business. He is now open- 
ing a trade in Swan’s school series, which promises 
well. 

Henry W. Derby & Co. have engaged largely 
in the publication of Law Books. Perhaps the 
heaviest work ever undertaken in the West, is their 
edition, now in progress, of Kentucky Reports. It 
will extend to 23 volumes, embracing altogether 
an aggregate of 16,000 pages, printed and bound 
in the most beautiful and substantial manner. We 
believe 13 volumes have been issued. As a mis- 
cellaneous establishment, wherein all standard 
works can be obtained in the various branches of 
literature, with the current issues of the American 
press, importations from England and the Conti- 
nent, and stationery of all kinds, this is the largest 
house west of the mountains, and one of the com- 
pletest and best systematized in the United States. 
It has an elegance in the iook, and a taste in all 
its appointments, which is equalled by nothing of 
the kind in this country, and we are told by tra- 
vellers surpassed by nothing in Europe. It is really 
an intellectual treat to walk through its elegant 
rooms and glance at the rich contents of its well- 


that, while Rome has been conquered, the 
Romans have gained honor from her fall. 
Mazzini is our neighbor; he lives in strict 
retirement. Have you seen his letters pub- 
lished in the Concordia, and addressed to the 
Roman people and the French Government ? 
Is Mazzini’s literary talent, or rather his ad- 
mirable style as a political and philosophical 
writer, appreciated in America? Familiar as 
I am with the finest examples of modern 
prose, I do not hesitate to declare that Maz- 
zint often combines the thoughtful vigor of 
the Saxon mind with the classie elegance of 
the South. Many of his recent papers read 
like the standard writings of antiquity. Let 
me commend them to your candid attention. 
Recognise, I pray you, their concise emphasis, 
their analytical refinement and impressive and 
clear elucidation of truth. Mazzm’s style 
was once tinctured with German vagueness ; 
but his recent life has given it transparence 
and directness. [do not regard him so saneh 
as a great leader, as an able minister destined 
to advance the empire of truth and freedom. 











_whom he had left with her parents in Rome. 
Soon after he received news of her death, 
| which was published far and wide in the 
| newspapers of the United States, and elicited 
/more than one touching obituary notice. 
| Would you believe it, the lady is alive and 
married too! A Catholic priest declared her 
former marriage null and void from its having 
been contracted with a Protestant. It-oe- 
, curred fifteen years ago and the illegality is 
_just discovered! Her present husband is of 
her own Church and country. I have another 
bit of domestic news that will surprise you 
still more. Miss Margaret Fuller, the bright 
articular star of the Tribune, is married, and 
ie been for nearly two years, to a Roman 
count. She is the happy mother of a thriving 
boy. Doubtless her attainments which, in 
Italy, where female education is so muc! 
neglected, would naturally excite interest, and 
her intelligent sympathy with the people and 
their country—have won the affection of some 
titled savan or patriot; at least, this Is our 
conjecture. The Grand Duke of Tuscany 
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jammed, and, by his first act of cl 
; is first act of clemency, 
eager em himself more unpopular than | 
He has granted an amnesty to all those | 
os have been guilty of the most diabolical 
pres while such as have been convicted of 
ining their country too well, are excluded from 
this merciful act! Even the nobles are now 
is declared enemies. He is, in fact, only a 
tool of Austria, and all he officially does is 
by her dictation ; for example, she lately 
ibiged him to countermand the orders given, 
and partly executed, for funeral solemnities 
1 the memory of his deceased relation— 
King Charles Albert. He is a ruler mer in 


name. 








BurraLo, Oct. 31st, 1849. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—Since the departure of 
the Cholera, come six weeks ago, business has 
worn an immensely improved aspect. One| 
would suppose, from the present appearance of 
thiogs, that the very life of our tradesmen de- 

nded on what is accomplished ai once. 
Prerybody seems to follow the scriptural 
injunction to do with might whatsoever the 
hands find to do. 

Coupled with the animation that pervades 
our streets is the musical buzz or hearty good | 
cheer of a whole community of seeming well- | 
to-doers, which imparts a suicidal disposition to | 
«dull care,” and makes us forget that “ the me- 
lancholy days are come.” One thing is very 
certain—the days for literary trading here have 
fully come. ‘The business, I believe, was, 
never better. It must be that the people at the 
eastward are anticipating a very long winter ; 
and that it may not be a “ winter of discontent,” 
they are laying in a large stock of entertaining 
books. It is a“ great” country on towards the 
setting sun, and the inhabitants should acquaint 
themselves with the great thoughts of great 
minds. That they may do so, our philanthro- 
pic booksellers in Buffalo are, one by one, 
turning publishers, your eastern houses not | 
being able to supply the increasing demand. 

The firm of at & Co., formed here 
last spring, have nearly completed an elegant 
structure, twenty feet by sixty-six, and five sto- 
ries high, which will be vocal with the music 
of sundry steam presses in about two weeks. | 
This new publishing house will be likely to, 
give a fresh impetus to the book business in 
this city. They will have some new works to 
announce in a very short time. 

George H. Derby & Co., who are doing an | 
immense business both in the wholesale and | 
retail trade, have another work in press by that 
indefatigable and popular author, Dr. Alcott, to | 
be called, “ Letters to a Sister; or Woman’s | 











Mission.” Jt is designed to accompany the , 
“Letters to Young Men,” which, though pub- | 


lished but a few weeks ago, has already passed | 
into a third edition. 

Messrs. Jew Thomas, & Co. are also 
stereotyping for same house, the lives of 
James Madison and James Monroe, by John | 
Quincy Adams. Jt will appear in one 12mo. | 
Volume of about 400 pages, and contain, in 
addition to the lives of these two Presidents, a 
history of their administrations. 

The Young Men’s Association of this city is 
making vigorous preparations for the usual 
“Winter campaign ” of lectures. 

The new Medical College buildings are 
completed, and the preliminary course of lec- 
‘ures has commenced under highly flattering 
auspices. The regular course wil] begin on 
the 7th of next month. 

Messrs. Theophilus Fiske and C. Chauncey 
urr, a brace of “ new lights,” are here, un- 





folding to the acuter portion of our citizens 


the mysteries and sublimities of Electro-Bio- | banish such paintings as these by the ship- 
logy. Who can tell how many “ sciences” are | load. They ean hardly be expected to suc- 
still in the unpipped egg shell! But “ Pro-| ceed in the object, the only one we can ima- 
gress” is brooding over the West, and we of| gine for the experiment, of making many 
the present age are destined to have our eyes | American converts to French art, and opening 
greeted and gladdened by a whole flock of little | a corresponding market for the consumption 
of the works of unemployed Parisian artists. 
SS == |The third of these presentation pictures, 
Che fine Arts. though making no great pretensions as a 
Mr. Ives, THE Scutpror.—A young Ame- painting, is to our mind worth the other two. 
rican Sculptor of great promise and very|It is a market scene on the coast of France, 
creditable performance, has recently arrived in| and is such a sketch as it might afford any 
New York, and intends to remain through the | one pleasure to own. We hardly think our 
winter. We allude to Mr. C. B. Ives, some of | citizens, mostly limited to the snug house- 
wh»se works are familiar, if not to our own | accommodations of 25 by 50, will enlarge their 
citizens, at least to many lovers of art in Phi-| domicils to give Liberty and the Conversion 
ladelphia, where Mr. Ives began his career, | shelter. 
with eminent success, several years ago.| ‘Two Waldmullers have been added to the 
Through the appreciative kindness of several | collection—The Convalescent and the Grand- 
entlemen of that city he was enabled to visit | father’s Festival. Of these we can speak 
taly, and during the last five years has been} warmly. They exhibit the heart and sincerity 
industriously occupied in the study and prac- | of the German peasantry. The old man issu- 
tice of his art at Florence. The political | ing from his door supported by his family is 
troubles which agitated Tuscany last summer, | true to life and nature all the world over. 
induced the artist to close his studio and pay| The character and bonhommie of the aged 
a visit to his friends at home. He brought | grandfather receiving his kindred are exquisite. 





' with him three ideal female heads, which indi- | The expression reminds us of the kindliness 


cate a remarkable versatility of skill, as exhi-| which used to gleam on the features of the 
bited in the totally different yet characteristic | late Albert Gallatin. The reluctant clownish 
expression of each. They represent A Bac-| boy approaching the ehair, egged on by the 
chante, Jephthah’s Daughter, and Ruth. Mr. | doltish peasant girl, is admirable, as are all the 


Ives has just modelled an excellent bust minute accessories so profitably employed in 


| of Rev. Dr. Taylor. We advise our readers | this exquisite painter's “Children leaving 


to call at his extensive studio—No. 398 Broad- | School.” 
way—and inspect these specimens of his| There are some choice print and flower 
ability ; and we trust their exhibition will se- | pieces, and a rare specimen of dead game, by 
eure for the sculptor desirable commissions. | Gronland, and several thinnish paintings in 
— the upper part of the Gallery, by Schopin, of 
MESSRS, GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO,’s EXHIBITION.| which the Divorce of Josephine is the most 
A new Free Gallery has been opened in| striking, It has the air and atmosphere of the 
Broadway at the Alhambra by Messrs. Goupil empire. A lion hunted by an African, 
and Co, Its basis is the old collection, the | vigorous in drawing expression, may be aptly 
° } . . . 
Ary Scheffer, Waldmuller, Courts, Pastilles, | mated with the Michael Angelo, by Fleury, in 
&c., previously exhibited at the publishing | its vicinity. 
locality. To these have been added the three| After these, we have little satisfaction in 
paintings some time since announced as pre- | turning to the other paintings of the Gallery, 
sented to the “International Art-Union” by | most of which are either over-millinered or 
the French Minister of the Interior. They | under-millinered, Parisian art being equally at 
occupy the most conspicuous portion of the | home in over-dress, or no dress at all. This 
gallery, in the circle fronting the entrance. may be all very well in its place, but it is not 
Two are of large size, and are specimens of a | as yet, fortunately, and long may the time be 
numerous class of paintings which fill the | distant when it becomes so, the taste of the 
French exhibitions. The one on the left, by! Anglo-Saxon mind; and it is committing the 
Gendron, and entitled the Conversion, is such | greatest unfairness to European art to main- 
as only a Frenchman could conceive or exe- | tain, as we see a disposition to do, this species 
eute. We can describe it in no better terms | of French art to be its adequate representative. 
than as a piece of frozen sentiment of a low | This assumption, which we hardly could have 
grade; two ordinary lovers suddenly con- | expected that gentlemen so well informed, as 
gealed before a Gothic lecturn. The situation | from the nature of their pursuits they must 
is evidently a novel one for the parties, who | be, could make, is put forth by Messrs. G. V. 
exhibit a proportionate awkwardness and re- | & Co. in their journal. It is suggested that 
straint. A novice before an upright piano | this distribution will render unnecessary a 
taking his first lesson in amazed perplexity | voyage to Europe.* There is something in 
indicates the youth, while with elongated | the old world besides France, though the 
neck closely porn over his head, one hand | egotism of Frenchmen does not seem to dream 
elasping the lover's, the other pointing melo- | of it. Can any sane men, unless profoundly 





| dramatically to an illuminated book, stiffly | ignorant of art, suy that students and travel- 


lolls the sweet object of his affections. His{lers visit Europe to see French paintings ? 
hair is effeminately decorated with jewels.|We have had so much talk lately about the 
Some medieval cabinet work fills up the 64 by | “Old Masters” that it seems hardly possible 
102 inches. And this constrained academic | that any one could run the risk of “ writing 
study of the cold school of David, is sacred | himself an ass,” by such an assertion ; but un- 
French art! The Liberty on the right and | fortunately it has been little else but talk. 
her bold-faced ee vey at the entrance of | We are not aware that Messrs. G. V. & Co. 
the Gallery are probably highly characteristic | propose to import Raphaels and Correggios, 
specimens of the thousand and one attempts | ‘Titians and Rembrandts. 

made after the Revolution of F ebruary to re- * “The Institution has enabled a large portion of the 
alize that Goddess on canvas—attempts as | American people to participate in its efforts and advan- 
unsuccessful as more literal ones have been | “ges-—thas fulfilling a truly democratic duty: for the 
with thé state makers. In charity to the na- wealthy cun travel to Europe, while the poor, who have 


y neither time nor means, were compelled to remain igno- 
tion the French Government could afford to | rant of the masterpieces of European Art.” 
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Byzantine, Saracenic, Mamlook, and Ottoman, 
AccorDING to announcement, the Wednesday |its Ancient Monuments, its Modern Scenery, 
of last week witnessed the opening of the and the varied Characteristics ofits People, on 
Opera House. It was naturally an occasion of | the River, Alluvium, and Deserts, exhibited in 
great interest, being not only the first night of | a Grand Panoramic Picture, explained in oral 
a season which has been long and sometimes | Lectures, &c., &c., by G. R. Gliddon, is the title 
doubtfully anticipated, but it was also the first Of this pamphlet, under the unpretending form 
appearance of Signor Forti, a gentleman whom | of a Hand-book to a panorama. Mr. Gliddon 
all were to regard as the future tenor of the as commanicated most curious and important 
establishment. The presentarrangements have information on a theme which above all 
met with all proper encouragement from the Others attracts the curious, and confounds the 
subscribers, and the house was completely ,dogmatical,—that of Egypt; and our readers 
filled. Of Signor Forti we may be better jus- | ™Y be gratified to learn in a few words 
tified in speaking after we have seen him in | What has induced this publication and the 
another character. In the opera given, that of "ature of its contents. : 
Lucia di Lammermoor, the tenor part has be-| First, however, as concerns this Panorama 
come so thoroughly conventionalized, that it is | Of the Nile, we are informed that during this 
quite impossible to display anything like origi- | Summer a magnificent transparency of some 
nality of conception or treatment ; all that can|of the most interesting scenery on the 
be done is to sing the music well, and in ac- | “Sacred River” had been painted by artists of 
cordance with the usual standard; and yet) reat celebrity (Messrs. Henry Barren, James 
there is hardly one tenor in twenty who would | Fakey, John Martin, E. Corbould, and C. H. 
not select that opera for his debat. On this | Wrigall), from drawings made on the spot by 
occasion it might be expected that an audience | Mr. Bonomi, an associate of the late Prussian 
with whom Benedetti was so great a favorite, | Mission to Egypt, and this was exhibited in 
would be cold and dead to the voice of his suc-| London, under the most favorable auspices, 
cessor “charm he never so wisely ;” and so, in The critical notices of the press, particularly 
a measure, it was. Nevertheless the jadgment | that partconnected with the Fine Arts, were of 
of all musicians in such comparison, if any be | the most flattering character ; and considered 
drawn, must go with Signor Forti. He has a| merely as a work of art, and independent of 
voice of much sweetness and good compass, | its historical accuracy, it received the highest 
not, perhaps, in tone equal to that fine chest-| praise. On this Panorama Mr. Gliddon easta 
organ of our former tenor, but of greater flexi- | longing eye, considering it, as it was in truth, 
bility and power of expression ; added to which | 4 most valuable accession to the illustrations 
it has been well cultivated, and is used with|of the Egyptian Lectures, of the previous 
judgment. Without evincing any nervousness | Value and beauty of which, most of our 
or anxiety on his first appearance, he gave|readers are well aware; and after some 
way to some exaggerations of erudition that | negotiation, this picture has become his pro- 
betrayed a leaning towards the modern Italian | perty, and will be exhibited in the United 
school; the few instances, iowever, in which | States during the coming winter, as an ac- 
this was manifest, may have been the effect of |companiment to his oral lectures. The form 
a desire to experiment on his power over the | of this pamphlet is that of an address from 
audience, and as such they were entirely suc-| Mr. Gliddon to his friends in America, with 
cessful, being received with an enthusiasm | appendices giving the most recent informa- 
that had overlooked many previous marks of tion on Egyptian Geology, Geography (il- 
taste and cultivation. But he is, we imagine, | lustrated by a handsome map), Philology, and 
too experienced to find it necessary to lower| Chronology, and for the scientific reader, 
himself to the public; he must raise them to/| these form a most interesting addition to the 
him. Signora Borghese is an efficient if nota | facts and principles exhibited in the “Otia 
tragic Lucia. Her singing was, as usual, good | Egyptiaca” by the same author, duly noticed 
and true; and were her voice equal to her in our columns. In his address Mr. Gliddon 
conception, she might do wonders. Her act-| states that one cause of the cessation of his 
ing is always marked by a certain lady-like| lectures in May, 1848, was that the dis- 
grace and felicity, that go far towards compen- | coveries and exhumations then in progress in 
sating for more dramatic fervor. Signor|Egypt by Dr. Lepsius, at the head of the 
Beneventano is hardly competent for his pre-| Prussian Scientific Mission, were so grand in 
sent undertaking, except in inteniion; he their aggregate, and so comprehensive in their 
must, however, improve. On Saturday and | results, that without more perfect knowledge 
Monday the same opera was repeated, each | of these “the profession of a lecturer became, 
trial going far to establish the reputation of| from the constant reservations it was neces- 
We shall enter into a further) sary to make, morally irksome.” To become 


Music. 


Signor Forti. 
analysis of his powers in our next notice, when | possessed of the increased knowledge the 
he will most probably have appeared in Lucre-| recent researches had furnished on Egyptian 
zia Borgia. The next operatic event will be | matters, that he might in turn announce and 
the debat of the new soprano and contralto) expound these discoveries to the American 
from Europe. The orchestra is less numerous, | public before even the scientific world in 
but, perhaps, more steady than last year, being| Europe had fall access to them, formed the 
completely under M. Maretzek’s biton. We| chief object of his recent tour in Europe ; and 
have every faith in its efficiency. ‘the public has now Mr. Gliddon’s assurance, 

S===> == | that “should his future discoveries contain 
What is Calked About. ‘aught in advance of the age, not merely on 
It will give our readers pleasure to | Egyptological, but on the momentous ques- 
learn that Ma. Gutpvon will resume his| tions of human origines, his hearers will owe 
lectures on Egyptian Antiquities, the present | 2¢quaintance with ‘by far the greater portion 
season in this city. A pamphlet from his pen | of them to the conversations, materials, works, 
issued in London, a kind of avant courier of | and to the generous kindness of Lepsius,” 
the course, will shortly be published in this| from whom Mr. Gliddon has received some 
city. One of the few copies yet received is portions of his great work, yet un ublished 
before us. The novel feature will be seen to|in Europe. To the pamphlet “Nile” itself 
a Panoramic Exhibition. we must refer our readers, for much curious 
The Nile, Pharaonic, Ptolemaic, Roman,! information on the Geography and Chrono- 
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logy of Egypt. The accurate m; 
panying the former section will seals La nes 
a glance to perceive the progress yet nny - 
the solution of the great serach pa a “ 
sources of the Nile, sil the probability - 
question being soon determined by the 
now being made to penetrate to the « 
tains of the moon” from the south-c 
direction; while under the latter head he will 
obtain some idea of the importance of Dr 
Lepsius’ discoveries, which enable us to place 
with accuracy the era of Menes at 3,893 ed 
B.C.; and the era 4th Manethonian Dynasty, 
to which the Pyramids discovered by }j., 
chiefly relate, at 3.426 B.C. dein 

—— The London Atheneum objects to the 
underselling of British exported books in the 
American market as a palliation of the Inter. 
national Copyright Question, and thus speaks 
of the withdrawal of the English copyright 
protection, which has been tolerated of Jate 
years:—* We understand that more than 
one American writer has already been made 
to feel the consequences of the recent deci. 
sion (published in the last No. of the Lit 
World) in his dealings with the London 
trade. We know of one book in three volumes 
of which the reprint was commenced—and then 
sto The publisher had no assurance 
that his three-half-guineas book would not 
appear in a few days in the shilling library 
—so withdrew his risk. The America) 
author now stands in a similar relation in this 
country to the English author in America; 
and the wrong being thus reciprocal, it is pos. 
sible that efforts may be more seriously made 
on the other side of the water—which we 
will be willing to watch on this—to obtain an 
equitable law on the subject.” This is a 
statement which touches the pockets directly 
of many American authors; aud if, as has 
been predicted, in a short time the greatest 
product of English literature is to come from 
this side of the Atlantic, the financial regula- 
tion of the matter becomes a subject of no 
little importance for the attention of Con- 
gress. ‘The claims of authors are now ona 
new footing. Cooper, Mr. Prescott, and 
Washington Irving, with others who have 
hitherto enjoyed a large remuneration from 
the sale of their books in England, will be 
checked in a profitable income; and they 
have now the same motive for an Interna- 
tional Law which Mr. Dickens is alleged to 
have been stimulated by some years since. 

—— Mr. Cuartes Kine, who lately retired 
from the editorship of the Courier and En- 
quirer, has been duly elected by a full vote of 
the Trustees, President of Columbia College, a 
choice upon which the alumni and public may 
justly congratulate that institution. Mr. King 
brings to his new position the accomplishments 
of the scholar, the prestige of strong local asso- 
ciations, with those personal@qualities which 
we may look to as the means of new energy 
and a trustworthy enthusiasm among the mem- 
bers of the College. The late President, Dr. 
Moore, in retiring from his office, carries with 
him the well-earned respect and sympathies of 
the public, secured by his long and onorable 
career of service to the institution. 
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CHOICE ILLUSTRATED 





BOOKS, 


FOR THE SEASON 1849-50. 


Published by GEO 
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L 
The Illustrated Knickerbocker. 


A History of New York, from the beginning of the World to the end 
of the Dutch Dynasty. By Dreprick Kyickersocxker. 


In a handsome Square 8vo. Volume. 
WITH SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY DARLEY. 


Engraved by Childs, Endé, Herrick, Leslie, Traver, Babbet, and Edmunds, and a 
= Lithograph of Peter Stuyvesant's Army entering New Amsterdam, | 
from a Drawing by William Heath. 


, $3 50; Cloth, extra gilt, $4 00; Turkey morocco extra, $5 00; 
— ioter Sechb—anlene at 00. 
Il. 
The Illustrated Goldsmith. 
Ourver GotpsmirH: a Biography. By Wasuineron Irvine. Square 
8vo. uniform with “ The Illustrated Knickerbocker.” With numerous 
Illustrations from Designs by Maclise, and others. Engraved by 
Roberts. Cloth, $2 50; cloth, extra gilt, $3 ; morocco extra, $5. 


It. 
The Illustrated Sketch- Book. 
A New Edition. 


The Sketch-Book. By Wasutneton Irvine. Square 8vo. uniform 
with “ Illustrated Knickerbocker.” Illustrated with a series of highly- 
finished Engravings on Wood, from Designs by Darley, and others. 
Engraved in the best style by Childs, Herrick, &c. Cloth extra, $3 50 ; 
cloth gilt, $4 ; morocco extra ,$6. ; papier maché, $7. 





Iv. 
The Illustrated Scripture Gift-Book. 


Family Pictures from the Bible. Edited by Mrs. E. F. Etter. Com- 
prising original Articles by Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D. ; Rev. Henry 
Field; Rev. M. S. Hutton, D.D.; Rev. William Martin ; Rev. B. M. 
Palmer ; Rev. T. D. Burchard, and others. 


SQUARE 8VG. ILLUSTRATED WITH 12 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Li 

RGE P. PUTNAM. 

EAD Y. 

Se ey: Vv. 

The Illustrated Nineveh. 
Nineveh and its Remains. By Austen Henry Layarp. With 103 
Illustrations on wood and on stone. 2 vols. in one, handsomely bound 
in half morocco, gilt edges, $5. 

Vi. 

The Illustrated Monuments of Egypt. 
Egypt and Its Monuments, as Iilustrative of Scripture History. By 
Rev. Dr. Hawks. With Architectural and other Views finely exe- 
cuted on stone, and numerous engravings on wood, from the works of 
Rossellini, Champollion, Wilkinson, &c. Royal 8vo. half mor. gilt, 
$4. 


VIt. 
The Illustrated Italy. 


The Genius of Italy ; or, Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Re- 
ligion. By Rev. Ropert Turnavtt. With Views of Milan Cathe- 
dral, the Roman Forum, Pompeii, St. Peter’s, and the Lake of Como. 
12mo. cloth, extra gilt, $2. 
VII. 
The Illustrated Tales of a Traveller. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Wasuineton Irvine. Illustrated with 15 
designs by Darley, engraved on wood in the first style by Childs, Her- 
rick, Leslie, Bobbet, Edmonds, &e. One volume, Royal 8vo., same 
style and prices as the Knickerbocker. 

*,* (tis intended that the engravings in this volume and in the Knickerbocker shall 


exceed in excellence anything of the kind yet produced in thiscountry, It will be ready 
on the 20th. 


IX. 
The Drawing-Room Scrap Book, for 1850. 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay, Author of “ There’s a good time coming,” 
4to., handsomely bound in dainty colored cloth, gilt edges, and illus- 
trated by thirty-six choice and finely executed engravings from designs 
by Allom, Parris,C attermole, Hayter, Sharp, Herbert, Poussin, Corbaux, 
Jenkins, Corbould, Prout, and McClise. Price $6. 


*,.* The present volume of this popular and favorite gift-book is much superior to any 
preceding one. The Engravings are very beautiful and the binding is rich and attrac- 





Cloth, $2 50; cloth, extra gilt, $3; Turkey morocco extra, $5. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS 


Egypt and its Monuments. 
The Monuments of Egypt; or, Egypt a Witness for the Bible. By 
Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. With Notes of a Voyage up the 
Nile. Numerous Engravings. 8vo. handsomely printed, $3. 


“ It will have a lively interest, not for the Bible student only, but for all who take an 
interest in historical research."’—Com. Adv. 


“ Wecommend the work as one abounding in intere st and infurmation,”’— Providence 
Journal. 


IL. 


The Liberty of Rome. A History. 
With an Historical Account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations. Illus- 
trated with 12 fine Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $4 50. 


“Mr. Eliot’saim is an important one. It is to indicate the kind and amount of liberty 
enjoyed by the ancient Romans."— London Exam. 

“ A work of high character and distinguished merit.”"—John Bull. 

“ A good and new book for the classical student and thinker.’’— Daily News. 

“Executed in a manner which places the author in a high rank among the political 
philosophers,”"— Democratic Revi 

“It must take a 4 rank in American Literature, in its style as well as in its 
subject." — Providence . 





tive. 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway, Sole Agent for N. Y.{} 
N. B. The trade supplied on the Publishers’ best terms. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Ill. 
Bethune’s Orations and Discourses. 


PvustisneD TaHIs Day.—Orations and Occasional Discourses, by Geo. 
W. Beruune, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Iv. 
The Fountain of Living Waters. 
By a Layman. Neat l6mo. Cloth, 50 ets. ; cloth gilt, 75 ets. 


“ One of the purest and most delightful series of sketches that we ever read, full of 
the power of description, the wealth of feeling, and the excellence of godliness.""—Albany 
Messenger. 


v. 
The Game of Natural History. 


On a Series of cards, in case ; plain, 50 cts. ; colored, 75_ets. % 


Robinson Crusoe’s Farm Yard. 


Designed to accompany the Game of Natural History. 18mo. half 
bound, 50 ets. 


VI. 
Family Pictures from the Bible. 








Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


PEM A WHEAT SHEAFE GATHERED FROM 
HES respectfully invites the attent the ” 

T Trede te thowkere Ssachea Penis pesmetin, able @ OUR OWN FIELDS. 

° ecm adapted for a School Book. It is highly By T. 8. ARTHUR and F. 8, WOODWORTH. 
recommended by the best French Tenchers and is ex- 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and | To be fully illustrated, and making one of the most 
Printers, that he still continnes to carry on the busi- 


pe a in France, are through a great 
y ons in & very short . xING ON 
He would also invite the'r attention to Oram's Examples fy,< oth wae al = that 
His facilities are 
in Arithmetic, in four paris, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very high recommended by ail Teachers 
who have used it; it 
Schools, HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, | patronage. 
myl2 tf ore Paitapetruia.|; 0203m 





Edited by Mrs. E. F. Etter. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. ; cloth gilt, $1 25. 





ra Press. 


attractive Books of the Season. 


WOOD, in all its branches:| = ANECDOTES OF THE PURITANS. 


he is enabled to execute all 


p eo ye ee a plan om wi oe mh al os SKETCHES OF THE SCOTTISH COVE 
most reasonable teruis ; perien 

particularly valuable in Boarding | years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 

to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 

N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 


NANTERS_ By Pror. Anpen. 
M. W. DODD, 


Brick Cuurcn Cuaret 





Cor. John st., New York. ol3 tf 
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EW YORK LIFE INS!I‘RANCE COMPANY, for- 

merly the Nautilus. Office No. 68 Wall street. By 
a recent act of the Legislatare, the name of this Company 
has been changed, the term Nautilus being deemed inap- 
propriate to the business of Life Insurance. During the 
four years in which it has been in operation, ending 16th 
April last, the Company has issued 3698 policies, and paid 
for losses 69,000 dollars. In fifteen instances the sum in- 
sured was for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the deceased, and in a number of cases, the timely relief 
thus afforded, has been the means of keeping together fx- 
milies, and saving them from destitution. Four annual 
dividends have been declared, three of fifty, and one of 
forty per cent., upon which interest is payable at six per 
cent. per annum, and transferable certificates will be 
issued in cases when the whole premium has been paid in 
cash. The assets of the company for the payment of 
josses alrendy exceed T'wo Hundred ‘ ‘Thousand. Dollars, 
and are rapidly increasing. 

The operations of the Company are purely mutual, the 
assured being the only proprietors.and to whom dividends 
are declared annually of all the profits. 

The premium upon Policies may be paid annually, semi 
annually, or quarterly, at the option of the assured, «r 
when they are for life, and exceed fifty dollars, sixty per 
cent. may be paid in cash, and a note given for the ba 
lance with interest at six per cent. Itis believed that 
should the assured live to make thirteen annual payments, 
leaving the dividends to accumulate, the policy will be 
paid for. 

The prospectus of the Company, and any further infor- 
mation, will be furnished on application at its office, No. 68 
Wall street, or at any of its agencies. 

Taustees.—Morris Franklin, O. Bushnell, David A. 
Bokee, Alfred Freeman, M.D., John M. Nixon, Henry A. 
Nelson, Henry l. Seaman, John C. Beach, Isaac C. Ken- 
dall, Pliny Freeman, Samuel C. Paxson, J. K. Herrick, 
J.M. Wardwell, J. 8. Bussing, Spencer 8. Benedict, Cy- 
rus Curtis, Daniel 8S. Miller, William Barton, William 
Coxe Dusenbury. 

Morais Franxkurn, President; Spencer 3. Benedict, 
Vice-President ; Pliny Freeman, Actuary. 

Medical Examiners —C. R. Bogert, M.D, St. Mark’s 
Place ; George Wilkes, M.D., 28 Laight street. 

New York, June, 1849. n10 lemtf 


OCTOBER REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Office 68 Wal! Street — 
This Institution, during the month of October, 1849, has 
ssued One Hundred and Thirty Policies, viz 
To Mechunics, . 35 To Students, . é 
Farmers, 18 Teachers, 
Merchants, 18 Officers of U. 8. 
Manufacturers, . 15 Mariners, 
Clerks, 12 Laborers, 
Shipmasters, 6 Ladies, 
Lawyers, 5 Other parties, 
Physicians, 


3 
112 


Lives insured, 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary 
Medical Examiners—GEORGE WILKES, M.D., COR. 
NELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., in attendance at the office 
daily, from 12 to Lt o'clock, P.M. nlotf 


London, 2\ Old Bond street. 
JOSEPH CUNDALL 


Begs to announce that the following Art Books will be 
published in a few weeks: 


THE BOOK OF RUTIL 


Illustrated with Eight Etchings from Drawings by 
THE LADY AUGUSTA CADOGAN. 
Smal! 4to., handsomely bound, price I5s.; or beautifully 
colored after the original drawings, £1 11s. 6d. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. 
Second Edition. 
Iilustrated with Ten Pictures by 
THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Printed in colors (with thirteen different color-stones by 
Messrs. Hauhart, under the superintendence of 
J. Braudard, Esq. 


Crown 8vo., half the size of the original edition, price 21s., 
or bound in velvet, £1 Ils. 6d. 


CHOICE EXAMPLES 


or 


ART WORKMANSHIP, 
MEDIZVAL AND MODERN. 

Part 1.—Containing the Cellini Cup, in the British Muse- 
um—A_ Bas-relief by Thorwaldsen—Fragment of a 
beautiful carved-wood Altu Piece, and the Nuremberg 
Gilt Vase. Four plates, with descriptions, price 1s. 6d. 
each part. 


EVANGELINE. 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Ullustrated on every page with borders and small Vig- 
Fae and with Eight large Engravings on wood from 
rawings by a Lady. Square crown 8vo. handsomely 
bound. n3eo2t 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Beautiful Books for Children. 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE §. APPLETON, 
164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Corner of Seventh (Swaim's Buildings). 


—<— 
GRANDMAMMA Re gy NEW TOY BOOKS. 12 
kinds. $1 50 pe 
VERY LITTLE TAS | — VERY LITTLE CHIL- 


dren. 2 vols., 
NS ron LITTLE LEARNERS. 


LITTLE LES 
cuts. 50 cents. 
THE CHILD'S OWN STORY BOOK. 8 plates. 50 cts 
JANE TAYLOR'S RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 
16 plates 50 rents. 
THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. By Mrs. Sherwood. 25 


cents. 
JACK THE SAILOR BOY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 25 cts. 
DUTY ISSAFETY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 25 cents 
CLEVER STORIES FOR CLEVER BOYS AND GIRLS. 
50 cents, 
THE CHILD'S DELIGHT. 6 colored steel plates. 50 cts. 
THE LIFE — WANDERINGS OF A MOUSE. 10 
plates. 50 cen 
HOLIDAY T ALES, ot PLEASING STORIES 
the Young 2c 
CLARA'S § MUSEMEN1S. By Mrs. Bache. 50 cents. 
THE PRIZE STORY BOOK OF NEW FAIRY TALES. 
75 


BO cents. 
MISS EDGEWORTH’'S MORAL TALES. 6 plates. 


cents. 

THE LIFE AND RAMBLES OF A SQUIRREL. 
plates. 50 cts, 

THE CHILDS CHEERFUJ, COMPANION. 1 vol. 21) 
plates. 50 cts. } 

UNCLE JOHN’S FANCY PICTURE BOOKS. 6 kinds 
Each 25 cents. 

oer TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. Iiustrated. 
75 cents. 

THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With !2 designs. 50 cts. 

‘THE BOOK OF BIRDS. With 16 Engravings. 50 cents. 

THE HAPPY CHILDREN, a Tale for Young People. 50) 
cents, 

WATTS'S DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS, With illus- 
trations. 25 cents. 

MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES FOR HER LITTLE BOYS | 
and Girls. 50 cents. | 

HOLIDAY HOUSE: a series of Tales by Miss Sinclair. 
75 cents. 

HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS: A Remembrance of Early 


Days. 25 cents. 

LITTLE Ppa FIRST BOOK, in words of Three 
letters. 25 cen 

LITTLE ANNIE: 8 SECOND BOOK, in words of One | 
Syllable. 31 cents. 

FANNY AND HER ng ae By Author of Mammn’e | 


Bible Stories. 37 cen 
HIEROGLYPHICS. Oblong 


MOTHER GOOSE IN 
quarto. 18} cents 

CITY CRLES: or, A Peep at Scenes in Town. 
25 cents. 

THE BOOK OF TRADES. 24 plates. 25 cents. 

LITTLE DORA’S STORY BOOK. 31 cents. 

LITTLE FRANK AND OTHER TALES. 2 cents. 

BABES IN THE WOOD, prettily Lliustrated. 25 cents. 


40 


FOR 


10 
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24 plates. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


or 
JUVENILE BOOKS 

Has just been issued, which will be sent Gratis on a post 

paid application to the Publisher. n3 3t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE 


Active and Moral Powers of Man. 
By DUGALD STEWART, F.R.S.S. 
(London Edition.) 

Revised, with Omissions and Additions, by 
JAMES WALKER, D.D. 


Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in 
Harvard College. 1!2mo. cloth, $1 25. 





The Prometheus and Agamemnon 
of Aschylus. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
12mo. cloth, 75 cis. 

JOHN BARTLETT, 
Bookseller to the University 4 











LNov. 109, 


et Cee 


CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO, 
252 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
I, 
THE EXCURSION: A Porgy. 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
18mo. To match ee and Wo 
Poems. $1 00 


m in the Engl . 
Lost’—R. Ht. Bnei IAMENAEC ine 








1 vol. 
rdsworth's 


“The noblest 
Milton's Paradise 
Il. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES 
SACRED SONGS. 
1 vol. 12mo. finely printed, 75 cents. 


AND 


Ill. 
GEOMETRY AND FAITH; 


A FRAGMENTARY SUPPLEMENT To THE 
NINTH BRIDGEWATER TREATISE, 
BY REV. THOMAS HILL, 

374 cents. 

IV. 


THE STORY OF STORIES: 


OR, FOOD FOR THE LITTLE ONEs: 


Being Rambles in the Fairy Land of Italy. 
Pentamerone of Giambattista Basile. 
from the Neapolitan by 


JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 
With Illustrations by Groree CruixsHan«. 


From the 
Translated 


88 cts 


Vv. 


Three new Juvenile Books, by Mary Howrrr, consisting 


of Stories not before published in this country, with 
an Engraved Frontispiece to each, 37} cts., viz: 
FIRESIDE TALES. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE, AND OTHER 
SrTories. 


THE TURTLE DOVE OF MOUNT 
CARMEL. 





C. S. F. §& Co. have in Press, 
THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. 


A new edition, from New Stereotype Plates, enlarged to 
over 800 pages, and beautifully Lllustrated. 


MARY HOWITT’S STORY BOOK. 


With Hlustrations. 
MRS. HOFLAND’S DOMESTIC TALES. 
1 vol. 120. I instrated, 
SOCIETY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By the Author of 
“ AMERICAN POPULAR LESSONS.” 
A new and revised edition. 
A NEW HOME, WHO’LL FOLLOW? 


BY MRs, KIRKLAND. 
A new edition, with [Ilustrations by Darley. 


A YEAR’S LIFE IN PARIS. 


BY DR A. K. GARDNER. 


A new edition, on large paper, and [llustrated with 
n10 3 Twenty-five Steel Engravings. 


1 vol. 





Nustrated Edition of Proverbial Philosophy. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By M. F. TUPPER. 
With forty Original Designs and Illustrations. 


Printed in clear type, on superfine paper. 1 vol. 8°, 


bound in morocco, . 
Do. do. cloth gilt sides ana — 
Do. do. gilt, : 


making an elegant Gift-book nai all seasons. 
, Just published by BAKER & SCRIBNER, 








Cambridge, Mass, 


027 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street. 
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Colman'’s Holiday and Birthday 
Gifts for 1850. 


INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD. 
By Mrs. COLMAN. 


Price 50 cts. 


« As the smallest planets are nearest the Sun, 
So are little children nearest to God.” 


Published by D. APPLETON & Co. 


p, A. & Co. will also supply any of the following 
series of cheap, useful, and Entertaining 
Books, edited by Mrs. Cotman, viz.— 

COLMAN’S NEW JUVENILE SERIES, 18mo. muslin 
extra, now just published, SIX BOOKS, each complete 
in itself. Price 25 cts. Illustrated with many pictures 
anda variety of instructive and pleasant Tales, Poetry, 
Plays. &c., by Mrs. Cotman, Mary Howirt, Hans 
Awoensex, Mrs. Hate, Miss Corman, and others. 
Also those standard Children’s Works called the 

LU LU BOOKS, arran gressively—siz books— 
viz. . ALPHABET, with the Story of Aunt Alice’s 
Bridal. If THE MULTIPLIER, illustrated with 30 
Pictures. Il. NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS. IV. 
NEW STORIES FOR BOYS. V. STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN. VI. POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Price 
in boards, with illuminated covers, only 124 cts. each. 

sTORIES FOR CHILDHOOD—more advanced than the 
Lu La Books, and arranged er anos This Series 
comprises, in NINE DISTINCT BOOKS, a variety of 
highly moral Tales, showing the importance of forming 
good habits, illustrating the reward of virtue and the 
punishment of vice--how Divine Providence sometimes 
accomplishes great events through the mediam of chil- 
dren, &c., &c. Price 124 cts. each. 

GRANDMOTHER’S CULORED TOYS, six kinds, in rich 
fancy covers, large size, comprising useful and pleasant 
reading for the Little Foiks. Each 124 cts. 


Also, by Miss Colman. 


THE BIJIOU ALPHABET ; being a worp in French to 
each letter illustrated in English Verse, and numerous 
pictures. Price 31 cts. 


LADIES’ VASE OF WILD FLOWERS, collected in a 
neat miniature volume. 


CASKET OF GATHERED THOUGHTS, in the same 
style. Price for each 31 cts. 


Any of the above can be supplied on demand at 
WHOLESALE, at a liberal discount. 


Orders received by D. APPLETON & Co., 
200 Broadway, New York. 





Nov. 10, 1849. 
New Engravings ! 
SOUVENIRS OF SARATOGA, 


_ ASet of Interesting Views of this fashionable Water- 
ing-place, drawn from» Nature by A. KOLLNER, executed 
in Paris by DEROY. 

Price of each set—pluin, $2. 

Price of each set—colored, $5. 


PORTRAIT OF 
GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


First President of the United States. Painted by 
STUART, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 


Price of each copy—plain, 374 cts. 
Price of each copy—tinted, ot cts, 


PORTRAIT OF 
JAMES K. POLK, 


Late President of the United States. Drawn from Life 
by DUBOUJAL, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 
Price of each copy—plain, 374 cts. 

Price of each copy—tinted, 624 cts. 








To be ready early in October. 


“ 
MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS !” 
Painted by the celebrated American Artist, W. S. 
pag il Esq. drawn = Stone by LEON NOEL in 
“The Pema Kom ay picture to that popular print 


Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
Price of each copy, plain, Pie ee XS 
Do. do. —_ proof before letters (only 
seond' ta eno 4 
ored in superior 1, 
ai after the Taal eintone, $5 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., 


289 Broapway. 


Do. do. 
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NEW BOOKS 
In Press, and preparing for Publication. 


I. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


A new volume of Poems—* The Sea-side and the 
Fireside.” (In December.) 


II. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A complete Edition of his Poems. In 2 vols. 16mo. uni 
form with “Tennyson” and “ Browning.” (In Nov.) 


lll. 
EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
Lectures on subjects connected with Literature and Life 
“Wit and Humor; The Ludicrous side of Life; Ge- 
nius; Intellectun! Health and Disease; Novels and 
Novelists ; Authors, and their relations to Life.” (Now 
ready.) 


IV. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
“ Greenwood Leaves ;"’ a collection of the Stories and 
Letters of this graphic writer. (In a few weeks.) 


v. 
HENRY GILES. 


Lectures, Essays, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
“ Byron; Falstaff; Crabbe; Elliott; Patriotism, &c.” 


VI. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches ;" John Bunyan ; 
Richard Baxter; Thomas Ellwood; Andrew Marvell; 

Wiliam Leggett, and others. (In a few weeks.) 


Vil. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 
Orations and Public Addresses. 


Vill. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
Poetical and Prose Writings—new and revised edition. 
(In a few days.) 


Ix. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


Oration delivered at Bowdoin College. (In a few days.) 


x. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
Miscellaneous Writings, including the “ Confessions of an 
English Opium Exter,’’ &c., &c. 


xI. 
ROBERT BROWNING 
(Author of “ Paracelsus’’). 
Complete Poetical Works (uniform with Moxon’s last 
edition). (In November.) 


xIl. 
THOMAS K, HERVEY. 


Complete Poetical Works. 
xIll. 


FANNY FORESTER. 


An enlarged edition of ** ALpeRBROOK,” containing some 
additional matter lately received from the author. 


xiv. 
JOHN G. SAXE. 


Poems. (In November.) 


Xv. 
PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON. 
A History of the Acadians. 
Xvi. 
MRS. PUTNAM. 


An enlarged and greatly improved edition of “The Re- 
ceipt Book and Young Housekecper’s Assistant.” 
(Just Ready.) 


xXvil. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
A new and enlarged edition of his complete Puvetical 
Works. (Just Ready.) 


Vill. 


X 
THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1850: 
(In November.) 


XIX. 
HEROINES OF THE CHURCH. 


Being Memoirs of distinguished American Female Mis- 
sionaries. 


xx. 
ANGEL VOICES; 
Or Words of Counsel for Overcoming the World. New 
and enlarged edition. (Just Ready.) 


xXXiI. 
THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 


New and beautifal edition in cetavo. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
135 Washington street, Boston. 





NEW BOOKS. 
PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A new transla- 


tion, with an Historical Iotroduction by Rev. Thomas 
McCrie. 12mo. $1. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE HANNAH L. MURRAY. 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D. Svo. $1 50. 

LIFE OF ASHEBL GREEN, D.D. By the Rev. Dr. 
Jones of Philatelphia. 8vo. $2. 

McGHEE’S EXPOSITION OF THE EPHESIANS. 
8vo. $2. 

McFARLAND’S MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. 4 
steel plates, 75 cts. 

DAVIDSON'S CONNEXIONS. New ed., 8vo. $1 50. 


JEREMY TAYLOR'S SERMONS. Complete. 8vo. $1 50. 


ANDERSON’S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE: 
Revised, abridged, and continued to the present time’ 
By Samuel frenwus Prime. 8vo. $1 75. 


COWPER'S WORKS, Coeimplete. By Grimshawe. Royal 
8vo. Six steel plates, cloth, $3 

PARABLES AND MIRACLES OF CHRIST. By Dr. 
Burns, 75 cts. 

THE ENGLISH PULPIT. Sermons by Living Divines. 
8vo. 81 50. 

RICHMOND'S DOMESTIC PORTRAITURE. 12mo. 
75 cts. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Fine edition, $1. 
HANNAH MORE’S PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. Fine 
edition, 50 cts. 

LOYOLA. By Isaac Taylor. 12mo. $1. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. By Isaac 
Taylor. 12mo, 75 cts. 


HISTORY OF THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND, AND 
the Pilgrim Fathers. By Prof. Stowell and D. Wilson. 
12mo. 


CHALMERS’S SERMONS. Enlarged by the addition of 
his Posthumous Sermons. 2 vols. with Portrait, $3. 
CHALMERS'S SELECT WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. 86. 
WILSON’S LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH 


Life. Illustrated by Howland. 16mo. 75 cts. ; extra 
gilt, $1 25. 


KIRKE WHITE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 8vo. $1 50. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY'S BOY’S BOOK AND GIRL'S 
Book, each 40 cts. 


Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
n3tf 285 Broadway. 
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-BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 


58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 





Fi " ‘ 
Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 
ONTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of Fare, scarce, and va- 
luable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Languages, French, 
| Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
executed. je9 6m 


Emperium of Art-Rooms, 
No. 304 Broapway, 


Corner of Duane st. 


The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment 
comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS; 
English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotint, 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS; 


Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 


Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 
Literature and the Fine and Useful Arts, are offered posi- 
tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects of a 
deed of assignment executed by the proprietor on the 27th 
day of July ultimo. 


The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 
WM. A. GREENE, 





Orders sent by the Trade for any of the above will 
receive the earliest attention. 027 3t 








s! Agent for the Assignee. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS © 
BY 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 


15! Fulton Street. 


I. 
Elegant Presentation Volume for the Season. 


Tales of Flemish Life. 


Translated from the Flemish of HENDRICK CON- 
SCIENCE. I[ilustrated with 110 Engravings on Wood. 


Edited by ANNE C. LYNCH. 


In 1 vol. 16mo. cloth binding, 874 cts. ; in cloth, gilt edges 
and sides, $1 25. 


These charming tales cf Hendrick Conscience, which 
are now for the first time presented to the American pub 
lic, are deservedly famous over a great part of the Conti. 
nent for their originality and vigor.—* Fashion, or Si-ka 
Von Roosemael,”’ is a story of real life, directed with point 
and effect against fashionable follies and vices. “ Little 
Frank, or a Painters Progress,"* has the merit of being a 
true narrative, told with great pathos and power, of the 
early struggles of one of the first of living Belgian artists, 
and ** What a Mother can Endure’ is a sketch, harassing 
in its fidelity, of the extremities to which honest poverty is 
too often reduced. The present edition is published under 
the editorial supervision of Miss Anne C. Lynch, the well 
known authoress. 


II. 
The Book for all Seasons. 
The Crocus, 


A FRESH FLOWER FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Edited by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


Finely illustrated. !6mo. Price in cloth binding, plain 
edges, 87} cts.; [n cloth, gilt edges and sides, $1 25. 


Ill. 
; The only History of England Extant. 


The History of England. 


A new edition, corrected, and considerably enlarged in 
Thirteen volumes. Post 8vo. With a Frontispiece en- 
graved or Steel to each volume. Price, $10. 


aV. 
Schmid’s Exquisite Tales. 


Illustrated in the highest style of the Art, from original 
designs, by J. G. Chapman, and engraved in the most 
elegant style. 18mo. Each work sold separately, in 
fancy paper binding. The Following are already is- 
sued. 


Redbreast, 8 pits.; Forget-Me-Not, 7 plts.; Anselmo, 15 
plis ; Clara, 10 pits.; Madonna, 10 plits.; Rose Bush, i2 

Its. ; Cakes, 8 pits ; Cherries 8 pits.; Angelica, 8 pits. ; 

elon; Little Lamb, 10 pits. ; Dumb Girl, 10 pits ; Carrier 
Pigeon, 10 pits. ; Best Inheritance, 10 pits. 

“ Schmid’s Tales have not only been translated into all 
the languages of Europe from their Parent German, but 
in each have passed through many editions. We are glad 
to welcome them to our American firesides. Mr. Chap- 
man’s illustrations are in his pure and finished style.” — 
New York Literary World 

“The Tales of Schmid are well known all over Europe 
for their simplicity and pure teaching. They relate to the 
simplest matters in every day life, and are told in the 


homeliest language ; yet the lessons they convey are the | 


very best that can be tought—lessons of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. There is nothing of an invidious or coniroversial 
nature in these books. There is nothing not well qualified 
to improve the heart, and whatever can do this cannot do 
wrong.”"— Pittsburgh Mercury. 

“ Elegantly illustrated by Chapman, and as specimens 
of typography, are not excelled by any books published.” 

"s Book. 

“Very beautiful is the veritable attribute of these 
little books ; the type is beautiful, the thought and moral 
tone are beautiful, and the woud cuts of surpassing beauty. 
These last are from the designs of our gifted countryman, 
John G. Chapman, now in Europe. His rare genius is 
worthily employed in giving attractiveness to children’s 
books. It is a principle of Mr. Chapman's that nothing 
mean and ungraceful in pictorial art should ever be pre- 
sented toa child. He has carried his theory into practice 
in these little works. We recommend them cordially to 
pareots and all friends of children as capable of serving 
the best ends in education—the exhibition of good exam- 
ples and formation of just taste. They are attractive in 
form, and full of that good counsel which is the preper 
aliment of susceptible childhood.”"—NMew York Evening 
Post. 

They may be had also bound up in handsome cloth, 
gilt backs, in volumes at 25 and 37} cts. each. Each 
volume complete in itself. n3 3t 


NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


CAREY & HART, 


THE LIFE 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 
By G. H. LEWES, 
Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 
In one volume duodecimo. 


“ We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 
a more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 
than has yet been accessible to the general reader.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. 





“Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
| should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
| sources all the accessible information in relation to the 
man of blood.”—N. American. 





“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
| generally read and admired for the candor and sprightli- 
| ness of its detail."—Tue Crry Irem. 


* Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
table character. * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
| gentleman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 
own.”’— Pennsylvanian. 


“It isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 
| book on so interesting «a subject must be.’—Scott's 


| Weekly. 


“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s ‘ Life of 
Schiller.” The author possesses a mind eminently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
| tie sympathies.”—Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


| 


DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


| WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 


! 


| WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON, 


In one volume 8vo. 


“ It is, in fact, a most important contribution to political 
history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 
| cess; and as to a large and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letter- books of our early statesmen and 
lawyers. * 7 - . + « ~ 7. * 

** His ‘ notes’ form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work; and these introduce us without re- 
serve to the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 
both the controversies and the characters of the times. 
His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
leaders, that must exempt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectarianism in politics, and that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.”— 
Tribune. adtf 


























an _[Nov, 10, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIpW 
(October Number), 


AMERICAN EDITION, 
IS NOW READY. 
Price $3 a year; or $2 when taken with any of 
the other three Reviews, viz: , 
London Quarterly, Westminster, and North British: 
with Biackwood's Magazine, 
Price of the Four Reviews, $8 ; Blackwood, $3, 
The four Reviews and Blackwood, $10 per annum, 


L. SCOTT & Co., PusLisuxrs, 


79 Fulton street, N.Y. 


Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE By 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & (0, 


Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order, 


Tt keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation conse- 
quently uniform in color and consistency. 


M. S. Fife’s Patent Diamond-Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 

[t being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
it is peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Covating- 
Houses, and Schools. : 

A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jell 








or 


n3 





Just Published. 
PASTORAL ®EMINISCENCES. 
By SHEPARD K. KOLLOCK 


With an Introduction by ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, 
D.D., of Princeton. 


THE MOURNER COMFORTED: 

Or Extracts Consolatory on the Loss of Friends. 
By REV. THOS. LAPE. 
FIRESIDE MISCELLANY AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Illustrated with nearly one hundred fine Engravings. 
M. W. DODD, 


o13tf Brick Church Chapel. 





Sketches of Life and Landscape. 


BY THE REV. RALPH HOYT, A.M. 


These popular Poemsare published in smal! octavo Num- 
bers of eight pages: each Part complete in itself. 


The following are some of the Titles: 


THE TRUE LIFE: A REVERIE (in Three Numbers). 

JULIA: AN AUTUMNAL TALE. 

EDWARD BELL: A SKETCH OF MAY. 

SNOW. A WINTER SKETCH. 

THE WORLD SALE: A MORAL SKETCH. 

OLD: A RURAL SKETCH. 

NEW: A PORTRAITURE OF DISCONTENT 

RAIN: A SUMMER REMINICSENCE,} 

OUTALISSA: A TRADITION OF SENECA LAKE. 

THE BLACKSMITH’S NIGHT. 

THE ANGEL. 

SUE: A TALE OF LASTING LOVE. 

O’ER THE HILL. 

THE LAST VENDUE: A SKETCH OF THE TIMES. 

% &e. &e. &e. 

They are put up in elegant Book-form 


method of preservation), and sold at $1 12) 
Sixteen Numbers. Single copies 6 1-4 cents. 


Orders sent to this office for these Poems, wil! be forward- 
ed to the Publisher. 


Cases (a new 
per case, of 


-read, aud worn out in 
ga nlolt 


“ May his poems be thumbed, 
innumerable editions.’—Literary World. 
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REGULAR FALL PARCEL SALE 
BANGS, PLATT & Co, 


204 Broadway, 
WILL SELL 
ON TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
AN EXTENSIVE AND VERY ATTRACTIVE CATALOG UE 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
ADAPTED TO THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


NCLUDING all the various New Annuals for 1850; Embellished and Elegantly bound Volumes: several thou- 
Tos Rew and beautiful Juveniles ; Richly bound volumes of the Poets; Prayer Books and Bibles in Velvet 
bindings ; Valuable Library and Standard Books, School and Classical Books, Medical Works, &c. 


ALSO, UPWARDS OF 


SEVENTY-FIVE CASES 


SPLENDID ENGLISH BOOKS, 


EMBRACING 
Elegant Library Editions of the Popular Authors, Magnificent Illustrated and Illuminated 
Volumes, in Folio and Quarto, in Superb Bindings : 


Beautiful Pictorial Works ; Splendid Works of Scenery ; Architecture and Antiquities; Books of Sports and Games ; 
Choice Juveniles, and Elegant Miscellanies. 


The whole NEW and FRESH STOCK, and to be sold without reserve. 
(IN PRESS.) 
PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD; 
A Tale of the Real and Ideal. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARGARET.” 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN-.- 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


THE SECOND ADVENT; 
Or, What do the Scriptures Teach respecting the Second Coming of Christ, the End of the 
World, the Resurrection of the Dead, and the General Judgment. 
By ALPHEUS CROSBY. 
Late Professor of Greek Literature in Dartmouth College. 
The above works are in course of speedy preparation, and will be published in afew days, by 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 


nlo 4t 


New York, 


nl0 tf 








Boston, Nov. 8th, 1849. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &e., &e. 








THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 
On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. 


n3tf 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS, ANNUALS AND GIFT 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, ETC 


’ 
[T= undersigned are now preparing the Catalogue for a sale of New, Fresh. and desirable Stock, in quantities, to 
take place at the above date, for which consignments are respectfully solicited. 
The Catalogue will include a number of large and attractive invoices of splendid English Books, now landing from 
Europe, consigned expressly for this sale. 
Invoices for insertion should be in hand by the 23th of October, at which time the Cutalogue will be put to 


BANGS, PLATT & CO. 
0 tf 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. 





204 Broadway, New York, October 12th, 1849. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street, coRNER oF GOLD, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves cou 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY with ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
‘or Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN: 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 





jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





————— 
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JUST OUT. 
Iconographic Encyclopedia. 
PART II. 


Published in 25 Parts, at $1 each. Payable on 
delivery of each part. 


t Subscriptions only received for the whole work. 


> This work is entitied to more than ordinary claim 
to general attention, including, as it does, the great princi- 
ples of scientific research, and the results of deep philoso- 
phical investigation, 


The steel plates, of which the work will contain 500, 
are beautifully executed by the first artists of Germany, 
and are really splendid specimens of engraving: they have 
been prepared especially for this work. The price has 
been fixed at an exceedingly low rate ($1 per part), which 
can scarcely cover the cost of the work.—Farmer and 

lechanic. 

Experience has shown that, in these days of inventions 
and machines, it is impossible to obtain a correct notion of 
things without the assistance of illustrative designs. The 
engravings in this work have been pronounced by the most 
eminent artists in the world, superior to any hitherto 
published. They possess in an eminent degree that clear- 
ness of execution which is so invaluable in works de- 
signed for popu.ar instruction. 

There is, moreover, another advantage which this work 
has over any other now extant, and that. too, a very im- 
portant one. The seventh and last edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica was published in 1842, and has here- 
tofore divided favor with the Metropolitana, Recs’s,and the 
Edinburgh, being very nearly obswlete in matters of sci- 
enee. ow the Britannica contains 500 quarto steel! en- 
gravings; the Jconographic has 500 of larger size and su- 
perior execution. The price of the former has been 
REDUCED to Two Hundred or more Dollars, whilst the 
latter may be at just Twenty-five Dollars. 

We know of no work which bids fair to do more for the 
cause of popular education.— Richmond Examiner. 


Full prospectuses to be had on application to 
any Bookseller in the United States. Subscrip- 
tions received by all booksellers. 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PuBLIsHER, 
n3 tf 2 Barclay street, N. Y. 





EXTENSIVE SALE (In England) OF 
RARE BOOKS AND A FEW 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Sale commences Nov. 29th and continues 
Nine Days. 


Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 


AUCTIONEERS OF LITERARY PROPERTY, 

Will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191 Picca- 
dilly, London, in the month of November, an extensive 
collection (about 10 (ten) days’ sale) of Rare Books, a 
large proportion of which are presumed to be peculiarly 
interesting to the American collector, including Theology, 
Spanish, English, and other rare Chronicles, specimens of 
the early Typography of English and Foreign Printers, a 
very complete series of the Productions of the Family of 
Aldus, rare editions of the rare Classics, numerous inte- 
resting and important Spanish books, a very extensive 
collection of works relating to the Discovery, History. 
Natural History, Language, Literature, and Government 
of America and its Dependencies, Mexico, ete.; Voyages, 
Travels, and Itineraries, Fine Books of Prints, Natural 
History, Works containing specimens of early Engraving, 
Woodcuts, and Emblems; an extraordinary collection of 
English Poetry, Plays, and Works illustrative of the His- 
tory and progress of the English language and |iterature, 
including a perfectly unique collection of the Works of 
Daniel De Foe, several hundred rare Tracts, particularly 
an extensive series relating to Charles I. and his contem- 
poraries, others of a local and personal character, Biogra- 
phies, rare histories of remarkable characters, Facetie, 
and an unusually large assemblage of curious and rare 
articles in almost every class of Literature. Catalogues 
are preparing, and will be forwarded in sufficient time to 
allow of Commissions being transmitted to the under- 
mentioned Booksellers. 


John Pennington, Publisher, Philadelphia; Bartlett & 
Welford, John Wiley, and G. P. Putnam, New York; 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. and E. Littell, Boston. s29 7t 








Now READY. 
Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy, 
PART I. 


LEA & BLANCHARD Publish this day 
PART I. OF THIS 


MAGNIFICENT ANATOMICAL WORK. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish This Day, 
PART I. OF 


SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


By JOSEPH MACLISE, Sureeon, 


With Sixteen Superb Colored Plates. 
Imperial 4to. Price ‘Two Dollars. 


This work will be complete in Four Parts, at Two Dol- 
lars each, forming a large imperial quarto volume, with 
from fifty to sixty large plates, drawn and colored in the 
first style of art. 

Mr. Maclise’s work bids fair to redeem our country from 
the stigma of possessing no original work on surgical ana- 
tomy, that could take rank in regard to completeness and 
beauty of execution with many continental productions 
that might be named. We particularly approve of the 
manner in which the parts are brought into view by a 
succession of plates, no effort being made to show too 
much, but those parts only being displayed which are 
brought into view at one time by a good dissection. Thus, 
as a guide to the dissector, these plates will be far more 
valuable than such as endeavor to display the whole ana- 
tomy of a complicated region in one or two drawings. Mr. 
Maclise has presented us with admirable delineations and 
excellent descriptions.— The British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. 

It is, and it must be, unique: for the practical know- 
ledge of the surgeon, the patience and skill of the dissec- 
tor, in combination with the genius of the artist, as here 
displayed, have never Sefore been, and perhaps never will 
be again associated to a similar extent in the same indi- 
vidual.— Lancet. 

The drawings are executed with the skill of the most 
accomplished anatomist, and the coloring of the plates is 
done in such & manner as to reflect high credit on the 
artist —Medical Times. 

lt is sufficient to say that the manner in which the au- 
thor has carried out his design, is such as completely to 
fulfil the intention. It will thus be perceived that the 
physician is almost as much interested in this work as 
the surgeon, and we have only to add in conclusion that, 
while in the fidelity and correct of the representa- 
tions, and in the beauty of the delineations, it is surpassed 
by no work we have seen, its price is so low as to bring it 
within the reach of all. Nothing but a large circulation 
ean secure, either to author or publisher, that remunera- 
tion which its great excellence, and the manner in which 
it is got up, so justly deserve. The bes: we can desire for 
both parties, as well as for the benefit of the profession, 
ts, that-the circulation may be equal to the merits of the 
work.— Provincial Med. and Surg. Jour. 

The whole of these plates are executed with great 
fidelity and accuracy, and reflect the highest credit upon 
the anatomical knowledge of Mr. Maclise, as well as 
upon his talents as a draughtsman. It is manifest that he 
has studied the best and most effective positions to place 
them before the eye of the beholder in a correct and im- 
pressive light. 

To each plate is attached a descriptive commentary, ex- 
plaining all the most important anatomical facts, and 
showing their surgical applications. These commenta- 
ries we recommend strongly to the perusal of the student, 
both of surgery and medicine. physician, indeed, 
will find in these commentaries many instructive observa- 
tions to guide him in the examination of the viscera of 
the chest and abdumen. 

These plates, we may add, will form a valuable acquisi- 
tion to practitioners settled in the country, whether engag- 
ed in surgical, medical, or general practice-——The Edin- 
burgh Med. and Surg. Journ. 


NOW READY, 


THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY, No. 83, for 
November, 1849. 


COLOMBAT DE L'ISERE ON THE DISEASES AND 
Special Hygiene of Females. ‘Translated by Professor 
O. D. Meigs. Second Edition. One vol. 8vo. with many 
cuts. 

RAMSBOTHAM’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
Obstetric Medicine and Surgery, with reference to the 
Process of Parturition. Fifth American from the last 
London edition. In one large royal 8vo. volume, with 
55 plates. nl0tf 








A. S. BARNES & CO.3 
School-Book Circular, 


HE following TEXT-BOOKS havin 

1g re y iy 
T published, and possessing, as is believed, sii” 
merit over other works of similar character, the mitt re 
ers would respectfully call the attention of Teacher aed 
careful examination of their merits :— on 


BROOKS’S CLASSICs. 
BROOKS’S 0 8. Wi 
ROOKS'S ovis METAMORPHOSES. With {\Iys. 
BROOKS'S GREEK LESSONS (or First Lessons in 


Greek). 62 cts. 
BROOKS'S COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA fin 


mo 624 cts. 
com ae LESSONS (or First Lessons in 


ae BAIN’S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY 


PAGE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. ¢). 
PARKER’S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSO- 


phy. $1. 
PROF. DAVIES'S UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, &e. 


EMMA WILLARD’S HISTORIES. 


MRS. WILLARD'S HISTORIC GUIDE. 63 cts. 

MRS. WILLARD'S TEMPLE; or, Man of Time. 75 cts 

MRS. WILLARD'S ABRIDGED HISTORY OF THE 
United States and California, designed for Schools, with 
Maps, &c , 63 cents. 

MRS. WILLARD’S ENGLISH CHRONOGRAPHRR. 


75 cents. 
MRS. WILLARD'’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in per 
spective, $1 50. 


GILLESPIE’S MANUAL OF ROAD-MAKING, 81 50. 

HAMILTON'S ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHILO- 
SOPHY, $1. 

CHAMBERS'S ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, 1. 

CLARK’S ELEMENTS OF DRAWING, 75 cents. 

CHAMBERS'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, $). 


DAVIES’S ARITHMETICAL TABLE-BOOK, 124 cts, 

CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 50 cen. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING, 60 cents. 

PARKER'S RHETORICAL READER, 8). 

PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, 38 cents. 


NORTHEND’S YOUNG SPEAKER, 38 cents. 

NORTHEND'S AMERICAN SPEAKER, 75 cents. 
NORTHEND’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES, 75 cents. 
Fa a by 


013 A 8. BARNES & CO. 





SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
GERMAN AUTHOR, TIECK. 


MESSRS. A. ASHER & Co. 


OF BERLIN, 


Have in the Press the Catalogue of the celebrated 
Library of Lewis Tigcx, the renowned German author, 
and translator of the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes, 
which will be sold by them December 15, 1849. 

This Library, which was collected during the last forty 
years of the life of the illustrious Tieck, comprises above 
7500 works in 17,000 vots., and is particularly rich in Ger- 
man, English, Spanish, and Italian Literature and History 
(the latter including many rare works relating to Ameri- 
ca), in Biography, Literary History, and Bibliography. 

A great number of the books are enriched by noles in 
Mr. Tieck’s hand ; many of them are presentation copies 
from the authors; and the catalogue of this library—one 
of the inost important and complete in the branches enu- 
merated above—will remain a lasting monument of the 
taste, the industry, and the extensive learning of its cele- 
brated collector. 

Catalogues may be had and orders will be executed by 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, New York. stuf 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, NY. 
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Sr ee 


POPULAR FRENCH CLASSICS . 


ROE 


pIBLIOTHEQUE ANGLO-FRANCAISE. 


Rogertson.—Hist. de Ch.- Quint. 











FOR SALE BY 


LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 





2 vol. 





Gortur.—Mémoires, nouv. tr. 














[List No. 5. 


1 vol. 


Mitron.—Paradis perdu. Scwitter.—Théatre, t. Marmier. 1 vol. 
Wauess-Scors—W averiey ae vol. STerRNE.—Voyage sentim. 1 vol. Guerre de 30 ans. 1 vol. 
—— ae % vol. Tristram Shandy. 2 vol. Poésies,t. Marmier. 1 vol. 
— a oa . Rozert Burns.—Poésies, tr. Wailly. 1 vol. Kiorsrocx.—La Messiade, tr. n. 1 vol. 
— om ~ ee Go.psmitu.—Vicaire de Vakefield. 1 vol. HorrmMann.—Contes, tr. Marmier. 1 vol. 
— pire as ; 1 vol. | Fretpine.—Tom Jones, t. Wailly. 2 vol. Portes pu Norp.—Chants populaires. 1 vol. 
— ca Woleiie #’Edimb —— Mrs. Incusatp.—Simple Histoire. 1 vol. Conteurs Attem.—Novvelles allemand. 1 vol. 
— lato : ; Miss Burney.—Evelina, tr. Wailly. 1 vol. . > 
__— Fianeée de Lam. ‘sol em : ? BIBLIOTH. ITAL., ESPAG. PORT. FRANG. 
__— LOffic. de fortune. BIBLIOTH. ALLEMAN DE-FRANGAISE. | Le Danre.—Divine Comédie, ete. 1 vol. 
_—— Ivanohé. 1 vol. Gortne.—Théatre, t. Marmier. 1 vol. Le Tasse.—Jérusalem délivrée. 1 vol. 
_— Le Monastére. 1 vol. Faust, tr. H. Blaze. 1 vol. Manzont.—Théat. et Poés.,t.n. 1 vol. 
ee L’ Abbé. 1 vol. Wilhelm Meister, t.n. 2 vol. Les Fiancés. 1 vol. 
oS Kenilworth. 1 vol. ——. Werther, t..P. Leroux. 1 vol. Sitvio Peniico.—Mes Prisons, tr. Latr. 1 vol. } 
—— Quentin Durward. 1 vol. —— Affinités, t. Carlowitz. 1 vol. Atriéri.—Mémoires. 1 vol. 
Lincarp.— Hist. d’ Angleterre. 6 vol. — Poésies, tr. H. Blaze. 1 vol. MacutaveL.—Hist. de Florence. 1 vol. 








———— 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF NOVEMBER. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND 


Will Publish in 


one large and elegan 


CIRCASSIA; 


Or, 


t octavo Volume 


A TOUR TO THE CAUCASUS. 


By GEORGE LEIGHTON DITSON, Ese. 


OS SY YY 


Being a journey to Circassia (the scene of the origin of the European race) and the passage of Mount Caucasus. The bold undertaking of exploring this interesting and 
ancient seat Of Empires, hitherto so little known, was commenced by the Author underthe most favorable circumstances; and he was enabled to accomplish it successfully 


with the aid and encouragement of Prince Worenzoff, Governor of Southern Russia. 


Stephens, and inferior to neither of them in interest and novelty. 


It is believed that the work wil! be considered worthy of being ranked with Layard and 


n3 2 





LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
' PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE NOW REaDy, 
A New and Beautiful Edition, 
WITH AN ILLUMINATED TITLE PAGE, AND 12 
ILLUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED ON STEEL, 
of the 


WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES: 


CONTAINING 
The Female Characters of the Old and New 
Testament. 
Edited by the Rev. H. HASTINGS WELD, 
With Original Contributions by Eminent American 


ters. 
Elegantly Bound in new and attractive Styles of Binding. 


Also, 
A New and Beautiful Stereotyped Edition, 
With New Plates, 
anda 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED TITLE-PAGE AND 


FRONTISPIECE 
of the 


SCENES 


IN THE 


LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Edited by R. W. GRISWOLD, D.D. 
Bound in new, rich, and elegant Styles of Binding. 


WATSON’S 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 


An Elegantly Illustrated Edition, 
WITH NINE STEEL LINE ENGRAVINGS, 
CONTAINING ; 
Elegant Extracts upon every Subject. 
Compiled from various Authors, and Arranged under 
Appropriate Heads. 
Richly bound in various Styles. 
L. & B. desire to call the attention of the Trade to the 
beautiful and popular Hlustrated Presentation and Juve- 
nile Works published by them, all of which being Stan- 
oa i. their character, and without date, and Sere 
y not perishable with the season, are not subject to 
be enlections usually made to Annuals. Catalogues will 


Sterling Books for Presentation. 
Dr. Johnson Illustrated, 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW READY, and for Sale to the Trade, a 
beautifully illustrated edition, in octavo, of j 


THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS. 


PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. 








A TALE. | 
THE VISION OF THEODORE AND THE | 
FOUNTAINS. 


A FAIRY TALE. 
By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


With Remarks on the Writings and Character of Doctor 
Johnsou. Embellished with Ilustrations and En- 
gravings in Tint, and superb Illuminations in Colors, 
from Original Designs by Devereux. 





Also, in the same style, 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


Delineated in the Series of Events recorded in the New 
Testament. 

By Rev. H. HASTINGS WELD, 
Rector of St. James’s Church, Downingtown, Penn. 
Embellished with Engravings in Tint, and superb [ilumi- 
nations in Colors, from Original Designs by Devereux. 

*,* This work is peculiarly suitable for 


Christmas Presentation. 





HOGAN & THOMPSON also publish their fine edition of 


PAUL. AND VIRGINIA. 
By SAINT PIERRE. 


With the Fine Euvravingsin Tint, and Colored Illumina- 
tions from Designs by Devereux. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


SAME STYLE. 


These beautiful volutoes have excited general admira- 
tion for the handsome style of typography, and the artis- 








u a Ty oo 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers 
of tf Philadelphia. 


tic skill of the Designs and Engravings. n10 It 


Now Ready. 


Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 

By DAVID HUME, Esa. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all ; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WasHINGTON STREET, 
a4tf BOSTON. 


HOLDEN’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


fm present proprietor of this popular Magazine, in 
continuing its publication, is determined that it shall 
lose none of its merits and attractions which it possessed 
under its former one, and which has made it so desirable 





a Periodical for Family Reading. It is made upof Tales, 
Translations, Essays, Biography, Poetry, Sketches of His- 
tory, Sentiment and Humor, views, Criticisms, and 
Topics of the month, by writers of the highest order of 
talent, and its literary merits are unsurpassed. It is fur- 
nished at the low price of One Dollar a year, in advance, 
the yearly volume containing 768 pages, making it the best 
and cheapest Dollar Magazine published. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies 
for $15. 

Letters must be addressed, Hotpenx’s DottarR Maaa- 
zine, No. 109 Nassau street, New York (post-paid). 
Money may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, provided 
a description of the bills is kept, and mailed in the pre- 





sence of the Post-master as evidence of 
W. H. DIETZ, No. 109 Nassan street, 
n33m Proprietor. 
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VALUABLE BOOK 


SOF REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON ; 
Based on the German work of F. Passow; with Corrections and 
Additions, and the insertion in Alphabetical Order of the Proper Names 
occurring in the principal Greek Authors. By H. Drisler, M.A. 
Royal 8vo. sheep extra, $5. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
From the new German Work of Dr. Freund. 
portant Additions, by Professor Andrews. 
ready.) 


Augmented with im- 
Royal 8vo. (Nearly 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, 
Founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Georges. By 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., and the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. Re- 
vised, &e., by C. Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing an Account of the Principal Proper Names mentioned in 
Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the important Points 
connected with the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology and 
Fine Arts, of the Greeks and Romans, together with an Account of the 
Coins, Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular Values of 
the same. By C. Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep extra, $4. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI. 

* qurries, from the best Authorities. Edited by W. Smith, Ph.D. Nu- 
merous Engravings. First American Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
and containing also numerous Articles relative to the Botany, Minera- 
logy, and Zoology of the Ancients, by C. Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 
sheep extra, $4. 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 
Abridged from the larger Dictionary, by C. Anthon, LL.D. Numerous 
Engravings. 12mo. half sheep, 90 cts. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; 
Containing an Account of the Persons, Places, and other Objects, and 
an Explanation of the Appellative Terms mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments. By Rev. John Brown. With a Life of the Author, 


LLL 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

An American Dictionary of the English Language ; exhibiting the O;\- 
gin, Orthography, Pronunciation, and Definitions of Words. To which 
are added a Synopsis of Words differentl y Pronounced by different (r- 
thoepists; and Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. A new Edition, revised and en- 
larged by Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. With the 
Addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names, with their 
Pronunciation. 8vo. sheep extra, $3 50. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED. 


With copious Illustrations and Explanations. By G. Crabb, M.A. 
8vo. sheep extra, $2. 


A MINIATURE LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LAN. 


guage. By Lyman Cobb. Portrait of the Author. 48mo. muslin, 50 
cents ; Pocket-book form, $1 ; calf or morocco, gilt edges, $1 25. 


A NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY ; 
Containing an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, Human and 
Comparative, Physiology, Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics, Surgery, 
Therapeutics, Materia Medica, Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
with the Formulas of the principal Pharmacoperias, and valuable Prac- 
tical Articles on the Treatment of Disease. On the basis of Hooper 
and Grant. By D.P. Gardner, M.D. 8vo. sheep extra, $2 50. 


THE FARMER’S DICTIONARY ; 
A Vocabulary of the Technical Terms recently introduced into Agri- 
eulture and Horticulture from various Sciences, and also a Compendi- 
um of Practical Farming. Edited by D. P. Gardner, M.D. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 12mo. sheep extra, $1 75; muslin gilt, $1 50. 


A MEDICAL DICTIONARY: 
Containing an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, Botany, Chemis- 
try, Materia Medica, Midwifery, Mineralogy, Pharmacy, Physiology, 
Practice of Physic, Surgery, and the various Branches of Natural Philo- 
sophy connected with Medicine. By R. Hoorer, M.D. 8vo. sheep 
extra, $3. 





&ec. 8vo. sheep extra, $1 75. 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
and Art: comprising the History, Description, &c., of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge: with the Derivation and Definition of all the 
Terms in general Use. Edited by W. T. Brande, assisted by J. Cau- 
vin, Esq. Numerous Engravings. 8vo. sheep extra, $4. 


DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders especially Incidental to Climates, 
to the Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life ; with numerous Pre- 
scriptions for the Medicines recommended. A Classification of Dis- 
eases according to Pathological Principles; a copious Biography, and 
an Appendix of approved Formule. By James Copland, M.D.,F.R.S. 
Edited, with Notes and large Additions, by Charles A. Lee, M.D. To 
be completed in 3 large 8vo. Volumes. Vols. 1 and 2 now ready. 
$5 per Volume. 





A UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. 
Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the various Countries, 
Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. By J. R. M’Cul- 
loch, Esq. Edited by D. Haskel, A.M. Seven Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 
muslin, $6; sheep extra, $6. 


A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY : 
Comprehending all the most interesting Improvements, an Account of 
the Instruments and Remedies employed in Surgery, the Etymology and 
Signification of Terms, &c. By Samuel Cooper, M.D. Edited by D. 
M. Reese, M.D. 8vo. sheep extra, $3 87}. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 
Comprising such Subjects as are most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping. By Thomas Webster and the late Mrs. Parkes. With 
Additions by an American Physician. Nearly 1000 Engravings. 8v°. 
muslin, $3 50; sheep extra, $3 75. 





